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The Right Honourable the 
EARL OF WOOLTON, cn. 


appeals for 


CANCER RESEARCH 


The Right Honourable the Earl of Woolton 
writes: “‘In research lies the only hope of 
a cure for cancer—research conducted with 
infinite and laborious patience with the use 
of ever-expanding scientific knowledge and 
the latest laboratory equipment. In pursuit 
of the greatest gift science might give to 
humanity, the Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund is extending its work at Mill Hill 
to still more up-to-date laboratories at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. I trust 
the public will give it the support it so richly deserves.” 


IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen 


Dependent upon voluntary gifts, without state aid, the Fund is under the Direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England and is governed 
by representatives of many medical and scientific institutions. Money is needed quickly to assist 
developments now being made in the conquest of cancer. Please send a gift to the Treasurer. 
A. Dickson Wright, Esq., F.2.C.s., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 





A NEW SUIT 
Which design shall it be? 


You cannot do better than ask your tailor to show you the new John G. Hard 
bunches. Perhaps you will find it difficult to choose from the two-hundred- 
odd magnificent designs and colours. But whichever ¥ a decide upon, you'll 
know that you have a cloth of great worth, backed by a tradition of fine 


craftsmanship. Het;’to help you, are our new Giant bunches. 


ALSPORT 


+ 
We now bring many new:colours and designs to 
the established favourites i, this popular tweed. 


ik° 
CHEVIOT—SAXONY—LOVAT 


The best cloths and shades in these popular types 
of fabrics, including the world’s finest—but not 
most expensive—twist Cheviots. 


IRISH HOMESPUNS 


New twists and many varieties of = in these 
celebrated tweeds of character—a Tremendous 
colour range. 


HARDISPORT 


An entirely new cloth in many delightful muted 
tones. Almost impervious to creases, exception- 
ally hard-wearing, and with the best obtainable 
features of both worsted and woollen yarns. 


IT’S A MAN’S WORLD—WITH HARDY SUITINGS 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


JOHN G. HARDY LTD. 
4 New Burlington Street, London, W.! 
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... a secret that gives gg 
“Black & White” its incomparable 

character, smoothness and flavour. 

Have Scotch at its very best by 


calling for “Black & White.” 
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BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


** BUCHANAN’S ”” 


By Appointment ors. tt ( to Her Majesty The Queen 
Scotch Whisky Distillers 1): SRR James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 
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Finest pure wool, soft and 
smooth to the skin. Skilfully 
cut. Beautifully finished, 
withstands constant washing 
without shrinking and loss of 
colour. 


Write for 
ILLUSTRATED 





CHILPRUFE LIMITED <- LEICESTER 



































The most discerning smokers prefer 


ESCUDO 


COPE BROS. & CO. LTD. 
LIVERPOOL & LONDON 
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The Gift that sates to please... 


OTARD 


LIQUEUR COGNAC BRANDY 


Season’s Greetings 
are most eloquently expressed 
in a presentation pack contain- 
ing a decanter of Otard V.s.0.P. 
Liqueur Cognac Brandy and 
two glasses at the normal price 
of the brandy only. 


57/6 
COMPLETE 


Ht SB ee 
Order now from your Wine Merchant 
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GIFTS FOR FRIENDS 7455 
AND RELATIONS 


A fine selection can 


always be seen in our 















showrooms; watches, 
brooches, engagement 
rings, wedding presents, 
christening presents 

and beautiful 
Edinburgh Crystal. 
Visit 87 George Street or 


write for illustrated folders. 








Quaich, 33” £5.5.8. Other sizes 
available. 










Amethyst and Cairngorm 
Thistle Bar Brooch £35.0.0 


Brilliant cut three-stone 


Diamond Cross-over Ring, Gold Cairngorm and 
Platinum setting Amethyst Brooch £11.11.0 
and shank £86.0.0 


HAMILTON AND INCHES 


GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, WATCH AND CLOCKMAKERS 
87 George Street, Edinburgh 2. Central 4898 

















ARETHUSA EXPECTS... 


A life-long sense of duty, self-reliance, 















and good citizenship—those are the 
qualities acquired by the 800 children 
who receive their upbringing on board 
*Arethusa’ and in our Homes. Your 
generosity alone enables them to have 
this opportunity, which would other- 
wise not be open to them. We are 
neither nationalised nor subsidised, 
and we urgently need your help to 
continue this work. 

Please send donations to the Secretary. 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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At 19/6. CANASTA is the out- 
standing Cream Sherry in its 
class. Try a bottle TODAY. 
Available also in half flasks 
and miniatures. 


Produced by the famous 
‘WALNUT BROWN and 
‘DRY SACK’ People 
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ANGLEPOISE really lets you see what you are 
doing. A finger touch beams it on your book 
or work . . . a finger touch flicks it away. 
It “stays put” at any angle, in any position 

. Steady, motionless. ANGLEPOISE needs 
only a 25 or 40 watt bulb and you can have 
it in five colours—Red, Yellow, Cream-and- 
Gold, Cream and Black. From 97/7 at any 
electrical shop or stores. (Or you can send 
for Booklet 25.) 


Anglepoise 


Anglepoise is registered. The 
lamp is patented in all countries. 


Sole Makers: HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD - REDDITCH «+ WORCS. 


Get light down to it 











PERSONAL 


ASTRAL SUITCASES last a lifetime. Alumin- 
ium cases in silver-grey finish, English Lever locks, 
Cream twill linings with side pockets. Available 
from leading stockists or direct from HESTON 
EQUIPMENT Co., 1 BUCKINGHAM PALACE MANSIONS, 
Lonpon, S.W.1—Telephone Sloane 9934. 


CAN-TILE—Dohm Can-Tile floor coating for 
Factories, Kitchens, Shops, Stairs. Write DoHM 
Can-TILE, 167 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 


CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD. arrange 
deferred payments for Micro’s Corneal and 
Contact Lenses, by Blackstone (over 20 years’ 
experience). Free booklet from 376C, 115 OxFoRD 
STREET, LONDON, W.1—Telephone GER 2531; 
197A REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1.—Telephone 
REG 6993. Branches in main towns. 


CRYSTAL LEERDAM for the perfect gift. 
From the best stores only. Brochures from the 
ROYAL LEERDAM GLASSWORKS, 19 MOORGATE, 
Lonpon, E.C.2. 


PARK COURT HOTEL. Three minutes Marble 

Arch. Overlooking Hyde Park. All rooms 

private bath or shower cabinets, radio, phones. 

Special Winter Terms. 75 LANCASTER GATE, W.2 

——— PAD 8431. ‘Telegrams Parcohotel, 
ondon. 


THE PERFECT LAWN IS HERE! The newly 
** discovered ”” Emerald Velvet Grass. No Seed- 
ing. No Weeding. Minimum Mowing. The 
lawn you dreamed about obtained in less than a 
season. Production fields in Lincolnshire open to 
your inspection. Write now for leaflet to Britain’s 
— suppliers—MAatTT TEMPLETON LTD., GRIMSBY, 
INCS. 


WANTED. Old Pistols, Guns, Powder Flasks. 
Major Noet Corry, STONEHENGE, HOLT, NORFOLK. 


WINTER SPORTS HOLIDAYS. Please apply 
for details of our inexpensive party and individual 
arrangements, by rail with sleepers or charter air, 
to Switzerland and Austria. Cost from 28 guineas. 
Free holiday for anyone able to form own Winter 
Sports party of 15 members. ERNA Low TRAVEL 
SERVICE LTD., 47 OLD BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, 
S.W.7—Telephone KENsington 0911/9225. 


EDUCATIONAL 


BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Selsey on Sea, 
Sussex. Boys prepared for Common Entrance. 
Vacancies for next term.—Telephone Selsey 2774. 


SCHOOL FEES. A great many parents have 
safeguarded their children’s education by means 
of our Insurance of School Fees Scheme. If you 
would like to do so too, please ask for particulars. 
The cost is very moderate. GUARDIAN ASSURANCE 
Co. Ltp., 68 Kinc WILtiaM Street, E.C.4— 
Telephone MINcing Lane 2555. 


NEW PLACE SCHOOL, Shedfield, nr. Botley, 
Hants. A preparatory school for boys (7-13} 
years). Vacancies for boarders and day boys. 
Beautiful surroundings, home produce, vegetables, 
&c. High standard of education. For prospectus 
and appointment with the Headmaster write or 
*phone Wickham 2307. 








Write for 
Profit 


If you have a ready pen you can 
be trained to write and sell articles 
and short stories in your spare time 
—wherever you live. 

Hundreds of editors are in con- 
stant need of fresh contributions and 
pay liberally for good work. 

Learn the essential technique by 
post—how to write, what to write 
about, how to get ideas, how to pre- 
pare MSS. and HOW TO SELL 
THEM for the best prices. Over 1650 
editors have bought R.I.students’ work. 

Write to-day to The Regent Insti- 
tute (Dept. BW/28), Palace Gate, 
London, W.8, for a free copy of 
** How to Succeed as a Writer,’’ 
which describes the openings for new 
writers. There are many people who, 
as a result of sending for this inter- 
esting booklet, have been enabled to 
earn large sums in spare time. 

By applying now you have the 
opportunity of enrolling at very 
moderate terms. Many students 
earn the fee several times over 
during tuition. 








RATTRAY’S 


@LD GOWRIED 
TOBACCO 


is a source of supreme satisfaction to con- 
noisseurs of pure Virginian leaf; they speak 
of it as wine-lovers speak of the famous 
First Growths of the Medoc. It is, indeed, 
an apt comparison—for here is choice leaf, 
selected from the finest plantations of 
Virginia, prepared with the same inherited 
craftsmanship as characterises the born 
vigneron. All this, too, Old Gowrie repays 
in the same coin as a vintage wine. It burns 
slowly, steadfastly, economically—yielding 
its fine aroma with an admirable grace. 


To be obtained ONLY 
from: 
CHARLES RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price 84/- per lb., Post Paid. Send 21/4 
for sample quarter Ib. tin 
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Pil tell you 
something else about Shell... 


Forget petrol for a moment and think of plastics . . . 
there’s an industry that’s really gone places in the 
past few years. Many plastics products start life 
as something-from-petroleum in one of Shell’s chemical plants — 
Shell Chemicals supply base ingredients in bulk. 
They’re already making plastic materials in useful quantities. 
Now they are starting production of this new 
high-density polyethylene we’ve been hearing about — 
and that’ll stir up some new ideas in domestic 
and industrial equipment ! The plastics industry 
is forging ahead and it’s people like Shell, 
with their vast knowledge of organic chemistry, 
who will be producing the “‘ goods to make the goods ”’. 


Shell Chemicals 


are important in plastics 





Shell Chemical Company Limited, 15-17 Gt. Marlborough St. W.1. Tel. GERrard 0666 
In association with Petrochemicals Ltd + Oxirane Ltd - Styrene Products Lid 
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GOING ABROAD? MAKE IT... 


the rest you owe yourself 


Take your journey by sea, even ifit is only that part 
after your business is done. You’ll say you can’t 
afford the time. But if you’re important to your 
organisation, you are bound to need a good rest. 

You may have to go to Sydney or Auckland, to 
San Francisco or Vancouver. You even may have 
time for a short break in Honolulu—and to all these 
places you can travel in the large, very comfortable 
ships of the Orient Line. 

Back home again, refreshed and fit, you will be 
thankful you travelled in an Orient liner. 





ORIENT LINE 


ENGLAND AUSTRALIA NEW ZEALAND CANADA U.S.A 


Chief Passenger Office 26-27 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 TRA 7141 
City Passenger Office 9-11 Billiter Square, London, E.C.3 ROYal 5678 
or your local Travel Agent 
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To open your Times at breakfast is to share the com- 
pany of the best informed contributors in the world. 

In many a chancellery and boardroom the world’s 
most important people will be doing the same as you. 
For it is an impressive truth about THe Times that 
even those with access to the priviest documents and 
the latest cables, must also have this most authoritative 
newspaper. They cannot well do without it. 

How right you are not to deny yourself this advan- 
tage in life. You, also, do well to— 


“take THE TIMES 


For all its brilliant foreign news-service, its invaluable 
business pages, its full parliamentary reports, its leading 
articles—THE TIMES costs you only two shillings a week. 
See your newsagent to-day. 


Top people take THE TIMES 
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RETURN TO BERLIN 


BY M. F. S. 


I WENT to Berlin as a university 
student nearly twenty years ago and 
did not see it between 1939 and 
1957. In those days everyone seemed 
to wear uniform; not only the 
soldiers, sailors and airmen, but the 
little boys of the Hitler Youth and 
the girls in its female counterpart. 
The young men of the unarmed 
Arbeitsdienst marched and drilled 
with polished spades ; the swagger- 
ing, black-uniformed S.S. Guards 
and the fat, forty-year-olds of the 
S.A. with their ugly brown shirts 
and hairy knapsacks seemed quite 
happy to give up their week-end 
leisure to march and sweat for the 
y 


Fatherland. Even the newspaper- 
vendors, the purveyors of the daily 
dose of propaganda, wore near- 
military clothes. Energy, strength 
and unity were what the Nazis 
preached, and these were the qualities 
most apparent in those tense and 
strenuous years. 

In Berlin there was certainly unity 
of purpose, but Berlin itself never 
struck me as being unified. It 
seemed to me to be an amalgamation, 
but only a partial one, of several 
townships, or even cities, each with 
its own particular character. It was 
not only my double existence as 
penurious student and young man- 
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about-town which made me associate 
East Central Berlin with my pinched 
university life and South-Western 
Berlin with elegance and pleasure. 
They were indeed separate cities. 
At the university there were none 
of my countrymen or countrywomen 
to lead me astray, so I worked hard, 
lunched off stew and black bread for 
fivepence in the students’ canteen, 
earned pocket-money by teaching 
English conversation to the pupils 
of a fashionable girls’ school, and 
travelled West to spend it. After 
an evening of entertainment and 
relaxation in the Kurfiirstendamm 
area I would return on foot to my 
students’ hostel, near the university, 
through the woods and lawns of 
the Tiergarten. The dawn breaking 
behind the silhouetted Brandenburger 
Tor would bring me down to earth 
and remind me of the day’s labours 
ahead. At the Brandenburger Tor 
lay the frontier between my two 
‘worlds. 

Today a partly rebuilt Branden- 
burger Tor of startling ungrimed 
sandstone marks a real frontier. In 
the Tiergarten, near the notice ‘ You 
are now leaving the British Sector,’ 
there is a customs checkpoint manned 
by West Germans in unfamiliar 
uniforms. Beyond the Branden- 
burger Tor there is a further customs 
checkpoint manned by East Germans 
in yet other strange uniforms. 

East and West have their own 
currencies which can only be ex- 
changed at the official bureaux— 
one West mark to four East marks. 

There is no telephone communication 





between East and West, though there} Zo0 Ste 
is controlled freedom of movement} tp Fried 
within the city boundaries, and} pered as 
foreign visitors appear to be able} fre, 
to circulate freely: I did not need} then sc 
to show my passport in passing to} ge ver 
and fro over the frontier. burnt-o 
Of the Armies that enforce this} spaces. 
fantastic dichotomy there is little to} gmost 
be seen. The imposing Russian} in sigh 
war memorial, which stands within} and it 1 
the British Sector in the Tiergarten, my ow 
is patrolled by a couple of Russian} payeme 
infantrymen. I saw two or thre} Facir 
British tanks in a railway - siding) was th 
with their crews sitting on the edge} used tx 
of the trucks, smoking in the sun;} to be 
and in the twilight, near an under-} whole 
ground station, two Americans wert} away. 
making full use of a convenient} had be 
bench to emphasise their point of} due to 
view silently but effectively to two} of the | 
skirted companions. The 
But I only noticed the absence off Museu 
visible armed force in the course of} intact, 
time. What armed force has done—} had b 
the devastation, the vastness and com } larged 
pleteness of structural annihilation—} entere: 
that is what struck me, even aftet! for th 
twelve years of ‘ peace,’ with stag-) whole 
gering force. ‘About 75 per cent) the gis 
of the city was literally destroyed in} altar y 
the Second World War; 25 ptt) to mal 
cent of the buildings remained habit-} the fa 
able, though dilapidated and partly) 4 vast 
damaged. . . . In the central parts) high | 
most buildings were gutted.’ The} femal 
factual account means little in print.) war-y 
It is different to see the thing with } what 
one’s own eyes. at me 
On my first visit to the Easteml) makin 
Sector I travelled by train from th 
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Zoo Station in the Western Sector 
to Friedrichstrasse, which I remem- 
bered as a teeming, vulgar thorough- 
fare. Of the buildings that stood 
then scarcely one remains. There 
are very few new buildings, some 
burnt-out shells and many open 
spaces. Looking round I could 
almost count the number of people 
in sight. There was little traffic, 
and it was so quiet that I could hear 
my own footsteps ringing on the 
pavement. 

Facing the Pergamon Museum 
was the students’ hostel where I 
used to live. I never expected it 
to be still there, and, indeed, the 
whole of its front had been sliced 
away. Fireplaces and doors in what 
had been the back rooms gave no 
clue to my memory of the geography 
of the house. 

The ugly exterior of the Pergamon 
Museum appeared to be almost 
intact, except that the main entrance 
had been recently enormously en- 
larged and walled up again, and I 
entered by a side door. The reason 
for this was soon apparent. The 
whole of the central hall, where 
the gigantic 2000-year-old Pergamon 
altar was housed, had been enclosed 
to make a long low gallery, through 
the false roof of which I could see 
a vast emptiness and the real roof 
high above. The custodians were 
female, middle-aged, careworn — 
wat-widows perhaps. I asked one 
what had happened. She looked 
at me cautiously, sizing me up before 
making any reply; the altar had 
been dismantled and stored away 
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during the war, and had not yet 
been built up again. It might be 
in the Soviet Union for safe keeping 
just now, but she could not say for 
sure. 

I learnt subsequently that the altar 
had indeed been removed to Moscow. 
Perhaps, too, the famous head of 
Nefertiti, mysterious in its simple 
loveliness, is causing a stir in Mus- 
covite breasts. I do not grudge 
the Russians their spoils. If beauty 
has an influence for good, there is 
much more scope in Moscow than 
in present-day East Berlin. But 
what remains in Berlin of Greek and 
Babylonian treasures is in perfect 
condition and beautifully exhibited. 
Coming, as I did, into the museum 
from a derelict, dusty world of 
crumbled masonry, mutilated statues 
and smashed facades, it seemed 
grotesque to find erected with such 
care in a freshly-painted, clean, 
airy hall the complete entrance-gate 
to a Greek market-place, its fluted 
columns and carved capitals showing 
fewer scars than most of the build- 
ings outside. Yet was it after all 
so odd? That Greek city had itself 
been destroyed and submerged, per- 
haps as completely and even as 
speedily as Berlin. 

Of course the bombs and shells 
played freakish tricks. I remember 
in 1938 watching Hitler’s Birthday 
Parade from a window in the univer- 
sity building. Hitler took the salute 
from a dais erected between the 
statues of the brothers Humboldt 
immediately below me. All those 
goose-stepping thousands with their 
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tanks and guns marched away up 
Unter den Linden, many of them 
soon to tumble into shallow soldiers’ 
graves ; but the university building 
remains unscathed, and the two 
Humboldts still sit at their ease 
looking unconcernedly towards the 
ruins of Kaiser Wilhelm’s Palace 
and the rebuilt State Opera. 

Within the State Opera, I was 
told, you can not only see first-class 
opera but can refresh yourself with 
Russian caviare and champagne at 
State-subsidised prices. I ate an 
unrationed lunch at a drab State 
restaurant in Unter den Linden: 
gristly veal, boiled potatoes, peas, 
black bread, butter and cheese, cider 
and undrinkable ‘ substitute coffee,’ 
with efficient and courteous service, 
for three shillings, less than half 
what it would have cost in the 
Western Sector. 

Perhaps it was the cider and the 
hot June sun, or simply my limited 
capacity to receive new impressions, 
but the Stalinallee, Russia’s show- 
piece in East Berlin, made little 
impact on me. The yellowish, multi- 
storied blocks in heavy Russian 
classical style seem to run for miles 
on either side of the straight broad 
avenue ; shops at street level, offices 
and flats for the favoured above, 
and on either side of this grandiose 
stage setting a hinterland of devasta- 
tion. Nevertheless, here in the 
Stalinallee are more than the begin- 
nings of yet another city which some 
day the town planners may have to 
try to integrate into a reunified 
capital. 
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Back in Unter den Linden | 
passed the new Russian Embasy 
guarded by German police, and 
turned down the Wilhelmstrasg 
where traffic-lights winked their 
signals at almost non-existent traffic, 
Over the doorway of one of the 
ruins which had been a Ministy 
was a stone eagle’s wing, all tha 
remained of the Nazi insignia. A 
notice on the threshold warned that 
there was danger from rat poison, 
An incongruous grass verge, backed 
by a flower-border and a rustic 
fence, had been planted along the 
frontage where Hitler’s Chancellery 
had stood, The site of the Chan- 
cellery itself was a waste of rubble 
and chunks of blasted concrete 
already partly covered with gras 
and undergrowth. A poplar ha 
taken root and was already thirty 
feet high. I remember standing 
in just the same spot in 193 
wedged tightly into a cheering, sing- 
ing crowd, keyed-up, drunk with 
patriotic fervour, gathered to we- 
come Hitler back from Austria after 
its incorporation into Germany. At 
last Hitler had appeared on the 


low balcony, just up there, where] 


now there is nothing but blue sky. 





The usual way of travelling 
Berlin from the West these days is 
by air. I thought it would be mor 
interesting to travel by train. It 
was. 

Directly opposite our carriage wit- 
dow when we arrived at the Russia 
frontier station only fifty kilometres 
from Hamburg was a large map @ 
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the world. The U.S.S.R. and its 
satellites and allies were coloured 
red; Formosa appeared by some 
wersight in this category. The 
Bandoeng Conference countries were 
coloured buff with the caption that 
they subscribed to the principles 
of non-aggression and _ self-deter- 
mination. French North Africa, 
Egypt, the Sudan, India and Pakistan 
were among countries coloured white 
under the heading of peoples that 
are throwing off the yoke of Colonial 
repression. The rest of the world 
was a dull grey. The Nazi propa- 
gandists used to publish maps 
showing the growth of the German 

State under Hitler, and showing 
aso what other parts of the world 
ought rightly to be included in 
the Fatherland. ‘Heute gehért uns 
Deutschland, morgen die ganze Welt? 
they used to sing. This new map 
was headed ‘The Future belongs 
to the Socialist [sic] World System.’ 
The old tune sounded much the 
same to different words. It is no 
novel discovery that there is little 
difference between the propaganda 
of one totalitarian régime and another, 
but I had never expected the simi- 
larities to be so significant. From 
countless hoardings peace was 
preached in familiarly aggressive 
terms: ‘Strike the enemy who 
wishes to turn Germany into an 
atomic desert.’ 

Apart from what I took to be 
permanent public propaganda, there 
were scores of slogans relating to 
the elections which were due to 
take place on Sunday, 23rd June. 
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‘We policemen fight for peace and 
the reunification of Germany, there- 
fore we shall vote for the candidates 
of the National Front on 23rd June.’ 
‘ We post-office workers do not wish 
to deliver soldiers’ field post-cards 
and notifications of death in action, 
therefore we shall vote ...,’ and 
so on, with appropriate variations 
of reason: ‘ We mechanics . .. we 
builders . . . will vote for the candi- 
dates of the National Front on 23rd 
June.’ The alternative was not to 
vote at all, since there is no opposition 
to vote for, and I was able to hear the 
official reasons for this at an exhibition 
in the Eastern Sector entitled ‘ Mili- 
tarism Unmasked.’ 

Outside the pavilion containing 
the main part of the exhibition stood 
a row of telephones, each surmounted 
by a placard posing a question: 
‘Why is there only one party in 
Eastern Germany? Is this not 
undemocratic ? ’ was repeated further 
along the line in the form ‘ Why is 
no opposition allowed ?” Both ques- 
tions received much the same answer: 
* Any party other than the National 
Front would serve no useful purpose. 
Most can be achieved by unity. In 
any case an opposition party could 
have no programme other than that 
being pursued by the National Front, 
unless such a programme were con- 
trary to the interests of the people.’ 

A number of mien of all ages but 
only one or two women were taking 
interest in the telephones: one 
young man was copying down each 
answer verbatim. I lifted the receiver 
giving the answer to ‘ What is 
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N.A.T.0O.?? ‘N.A.T.O. is an 
American inspired military alliance 
formed with the object of making 
war on behalf of the millionaires. . . .’ 
Inside the pavilion there might 
have been a dozen visitors. Horror 
pictures lose their fascination when 
one has supped full of the real thing. 
In 1938 the answer to the con- 
tinually repeated question ‘ Who is 
driving the world into War?’ was 
‘Chamberlain, urged on by inter- 
national Jewry with its self-interest 
in the manufacture of armaments.’ 
The exhibition told us that today’s 
answer is ‘Krupp, Adenauer and 
Speidel, the marionettes of Western 
capitalism and the American mil- 
lionaires.? In addition to carnage 
on the battlefields there were photo- 
graphs of carnage in the concentration 
camps, with the explanation that 
thousands had perished through being 
used as human guinea-pigs for 
chemical warfare. The names of 
the fourteen soldiers drowned during 
this year’s West German spring 
manceuvres were listed as ‘ the first 
sacrifices to Western Militarism.’ 


In the British Sector there is a 
British Centre showing in its win- 
dows a fine set of ‘ Times’ photo- 
graphs of English country mansions 
and offering lectures on such non- 
controversial topics as ‘ The Art of 
Constable.’ Not all West Berliners 


may know of the existence of the 
British Centre, but they certainly 
all know about the English Garden 
in the Tiergarten, presented by the 
I wish the 


British Government. 
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garden and its completely un-English 
thatched tea-houses (exhibiting ap 
advertisement for Coca-Cola in the 
window) had struck me as being more 
successful, but then I only say 
them as I swayed along high above 
the ground in one of the little open 
two-seater cars of the ski-lift which 
takes one over the site of the forth- 
coming International Architectural 
Exhibition. 

The architects are having a high 
old time in West Berlin, and they 
have already perpetrated several jokes 
in reinforced concrete, glass and 
thin air at the expense of puzzled 
West Berliners, or perhaps more 
accurately at the expense of the 
Americans who have supplied the 
cash. The natives get a little of 
their own back with that perennial 
brand of coarse wit peculiar t 
Berlin. The new conference hall 
in the Tiergarten, designed by an 
American architect, is oval in shape 
with a roof that rises upwards 
and outwards in two wings. The 
Berliners have nicknamed it ‘the 
pregnant oyster.’ Nevertheless there 
is much new building in West Berlin 
(including the new conference hall) 
which is exciting and impressive, 
and some that is even beautiful. 

Although twelve years have already 
elapsed since the end of the war, 
the horrors of plunder, rape, death, 
hunger and cold during its closing 
phases and during the months im- 
mediately thereafter are still vivid 
in everyone’s mind. The German 
Red Cross still exhibits its sheets 
of photographs: ‘These children 
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sek their parents. Surname un- 
known, Christian name Walter, born 
1942, found on the outskirts of 
Stettin’; or, ‘Surname unknown, 
Christian name Henz, born about 
1943 ; came in a children’s column 
from Polish territory. Of his origins 
nothing is known.’ There are, of 
course, war cripples. I had expected 
tosee more. I might have expected 
to see more men in their middle 
thirties, men of my generation, had 
I not known that Germany’s total 
war losses were between seven and 
seven and a half millions. What 
did puzzle me was to see sO many 
women walking about on their daily 
errands carrying their shopping-bags 
and a watering-can. A watering-can 
is not an article that can be easily 
adapted to any purpose except that 
for which it was intended. The 
explanation was simple: it was a 
taximan who enlightened me. The 
women were on their way to or 
from the cemetery. 

In East Berlin the people are 
shabby and many of the goods dis- 
played in such shops as I saw look 
shoddy. The window of a food 
store just off Unter den Linden 
was mainly filled with bottled vege- 
tables. The labels were peeling off 
the bottles and in some the surface 
of the contents was covered with a 
grey mould. The same shop sold 
Bulgarian red wine which, being a 
keen taster, 1 would have liked to 
sample if the shop had not been 
closed. I suppose that wine is not 
tationed, but almost everything else 
in East Berlin is. 
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In West Berlin nothing is rationed 
and nothing is cheap. On the Kurfur- 
stendamm the little display cabinets 
filled with luxuries stand just as 
they used to in the middle of the 
broad pavements whose tessellations 
of miniature cobble-stones have been 
scrupulously relaid. Here there are 
smart cars, smart women and even 
smart men. West Berlin is aspiring 
to become a world fashion-centre, 
which explained the shirt-sleeved 
cameraman coaxing an unnatural 
pose from a luscious creature un- 
seasonably swathed in furs. But 
this air of prosperity is only skin- 
deep. Flower-shops give a good 
indication of a city’s wealth. Those 
in West Berlin are difficult to find ; 
they are tucked away down side 
streets, their stocks are limited and 
they probably run a side-line in 
fishing-tackle, caged birds or objets 
d'art. 

Before the war the Hindenburg 
type with short bristly hair and 
upturning moustaches was quite a 
common sight. Now there are only 
a few long-lived specimens left, like 
the old fellow I saw at the city opera 
in the Western Sector supping his 
glass of white wine during the interval 
and taking a packet of bread and 
sausage out of the pocket of his 
dinner-jacket—the only dinner-jacket 
to be seen this side of the orchestra. 

Those who have remained in 
Berlin are not only those who had 
to remain because they had nowhere 
else to go, nor even those who felt 
too old to uproot themselves. Many 
stay because they know they belong 
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there ; many have reason to be proud 
that they have survived the horrors 
and see now a justification for their 
tenacity in the new city emerging 
from the ruins. There is, they feel, 
something to be proud of even in 
the vast escarpment of whitish rubble 
rising on the outskirts of the city— 
the graveyard of tens of thousands 
of buildings—though that under- 
taking is nowhere near finished. It 


may be irksome seldom to be out 
of earshot of pneumatic drills and 
compressors and concrete-mixers, but 
there is something invigorating about 
living in a city where each day 
witnesses some progress in the work 
of reconstruction. Surely all this 
energy and determination must gen- 
erate a hopeful future. 

But no one could tell me what 
that future will be. 
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HAUNT OF ANCIENT PEACE 


BY J. K. STANFORD 


. an English home—gray twilight pour’d 


On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 
Softer than sleep—all things in order stored, 
A haunt of ancient Peace.’ 


WHEN it was all over, Colonel Bun- 
bury often wondered what would 
have happened IF... if he had 
not been weeding that particular 
path that day, if the Vicar had not 
chosen that moment to approach 
him for a subscription, if only... 

But speculation is idle. What did 
occur shook James Bunbury’s ordered 
peace to its foundations. ‘“ Garden 
looked like a cross between Waterloo 
Station and Hampstead Heath on a 
Whit-Monday,” he was wont to say 
afterwards. “‘ Never again!” Next 
time such visitors arrive, James 
Bunbury intends to shoot them im 
limine, as lawyers say, before they 
can compromise him and attract 
crowds. 

It was a gorgeous early summer 
morning. James Bunbury was weed- 
ing a path at the top of his garden 
where it abutted on the orchard. As 
80 often in late May, James felt the 
garden was ‘ bolting, with him on 
its back. Grass, weeds and birds 
were the biggest plagues of the work- 
ing gardener. Sometimes James 
dreamed of a heavenly garden, no 
‘ferned grots’ but a sober-coloured 
concrete surface with holes for a few 
K2 


flowers here and there, a lawn which 
needed no mowing and a few shrubs 
and fruit-trees that were not edible 
by bullfinches or blackbirds. As he 
prised tufts of couch-grass out of the 
gravel with his knife and shook them 
fiercely, James felt the same satisfac- 
tion as a Red Indian scalping his 
enemies. 

Birds, too, were a nuisance. They 
woke James by chattering in that 
blissful half-hour before his alarum 
roused him to a new day’s chores. 
And in spring they were constantly 
embarrassing him by the absurd 
places in which they chose to nest ; 
a partridge in the orchard, a pheasant 
in the very hen-run. He could not 
shut the garage door at night because 
of the swallows nesting on their 
time-honoured beam. His favourite 
Dutch hoe had been immobilised at 
its busiest time by a robin nesting 
on it where it hung between two 
pegs. And he could not trim one 
hedge properly because of the finches 
breeding in it. Damn birds... 
and weeds too! 

To James, squatting over the path 
and plying his curved shut-knife, 
came the Vicar, Mr Halliburton, his 
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tall form leaning on a thumb-stick. 
*“ Well met, James,” he said, as 
James stood up and mopped his 
brow. “ Angela said I should find 
you here. [ve come for your 
half-guinea for the Boys’ Cricket 
Club.” 

Another debt! James’s grubby 
hand reached for his wallet. As he 
fumbled, the Vicar went on, “ By 
the way, what’s this tale they tell me 
of a hoopoe on your lawn ?” 

“ Saw it two mornings running,” 
admitted James. “ About ten days 
back. Very early in the morning as 
a miatter’fact.” (About 5.15 the 
fauna of Harkshire had Hog’s Acre 
to themselves.) “ Didn’t tell you 
because up to my neck with the 
garden.” 

“ Freddie Ogle told me,” said the 
Vicar. “‘ He’s annoyed because, as 
Chairman of the Field Club, he 
thinks the hoopoe should have chosen 
his lawn, not yours. He probably 
missed seeing it on his own lawn, 
because Freddie gets up so much 
later than you do! Being Freddie, 
he’s also doubtful if you identified it 
correctly.” 

* Ought to know a hoopoe after 
twenty-five years in India,” snorted 
James. “ But how did Freddie Ogle 
hear? Just mentioned it to Angela, 
who doesn’t know one bird from 
another.” 

“You underrate, James, the 
power of rumour in our valley. It’s 
supersonic, both in speed and vol- 
ume. A village is a vacuum and 
gossip was created to fill vacua. 
May 14th? It might be a breeding 
bird, and not just a passing straggler. 
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Hoopoes bred in Kent last year, 
Have you any hollow trees ? ” 

“These two are bung-full of 
holes.” James pointed his knife up 
at the two great walnut-trees which 
overshadowed the gate of his 
orchard. ‘“ Stockdoves used to nest 
in that hole, but a grey squirrel 
collared it last spring and played hell 
with my peas and things. I trapped 
him in the winter. But I haven't 
seen a sign of any hoopoe in the last 
ten days. I’m sure he’s gone.” 

He folded his shut-knife. The 
Vicar did not reply. He was gazing 
keenly across the orchard, his blue 
eyes screwed up amid their wrinkles, 
Then he smiled and said very gently, 
“You’re wrong, James! I’ve just 
seen it, waddling about at the far 
end of the orchard. Let’s retire this 
way a2 moment.” 

He led the bewildered James 
behind the hedge of privet that 
screened a derelict pigsty. A minute 
later there was a flash of cinnamon 
and white and black in the branches 
of the nearest walnut-tree only ten 
yards away, and something vanished 
suddenly into a narrow crack in the 
bole about fifteen feet from the 
ground. 

Mr Halliburton turned to James. 
His face was radiant. “ There you 
are, James! No doubt, working 
away here, you were keeping it from 
returning to its nest. Upupa epops, 
nesting in your own garden! I 
always maintain that mere chance 
plays an immense part in ornitho- 
logical discovery. One is constantly 
seeing things of outstanding interest 
when motoring, or in a hurry, or 
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intent on something else. And this 
only shows how adroitly birds efface 
themselves when they have seriously 
begun to nest. There is only one 
doubtful breeding record in the last 
hundred years for Harkshire. And 
to think that they have chosen a site 
with this admirable pigsty of yours 
so close to serve asa...” 

“As a machan?” said James, 
thinking of the weird places he had 
sat up in for tigers in his time. 

“Infantry called it an O.Pip,” 
said Mr Halliburton. ‘“ How splen- 
didly improbable a site! No like- 
lihood of her being disturbed while 
sitting. There are almost no notes 
on breeding hoopoes in this country. 
I shall spend hours in your provi- 
dential sty in the next few weeks. 
We shall, of course, both of us, have 
to lie whitely.” 

“Lie how?” said James, looking 
down at the old dry litter on which 
its last incumbent had lain nine 
months before. 

“ Tell white lies. The vulgar are 
not likely to detect them. They 
probably feed over there.” The 
Vicar pointed to the tangle of high- 
hedged meadows which lay beyond 
the orchard. ‘“ But we must fob off 
inquirers. I should certainly refrain 
from telling Freddie Ogle of our 
happy event, or anyone else.” 

“T shan’t say a word,” said James, 
“to Ogle especially.” 

He spoke with feeling; for since 
) the affair of the albino corn-bunting 
(whose skin now lay embalmed in the 
Bird Room in Cromwell Road’), 
James Bunbury had sensed a hint of 
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coldness among the more influential 
nucleus of the Field Club who lived 
around Stoke Loyalty. Two invita- 
tions to James, one for a fungus 
foray and one for a ‘dawn chorus 
ramble, had wunaccountably mis- 
carried. And a story had drifted 
along the valley of how Mrs Simon 
Popkiss had met in London a woman 
of great weight in the councils of 
the Royal Bird Preservation Society 
(she was reputed to go 17 stone 
4 lb. even without her immense 
binoculars). She had said of 
Angela, “‘ Gore-Bunbury? Not the 
wife of that man who shoots corn- 
buntings? My dear, over my dead 
body ! ” 

Mrs Popkiss considered Angela a 
social rival, so the tale lost little in 
the retelling. Ribald males, who 
behind their hands sometimes talked 
of ‘old Colonel Gore-Blimey’ or 
sometimes of ‘ Jimmy Gore-Bundo- 
bust,’ now had a snigger about 
* Colonel Gore-Bunting.’ James had 
taken those spears to his bosom with 
stoicism. But when he said, “I 
shan’t say a word, to Ogle especially,” 
he meant it. If a honey buzzard had 
alighted in Hog’s Acre, James would 
have lied like a trooper to Freddie 
Ogle. 

* A volatile observer,” agreed Mr 
Halliburton. “‘ Ogle has leaped to 
more improbable conclusions than 
any ornithologist I know. Confront 
him with three possible diagnoses of 
a bird and he will inevitably choose 
not only the rarest but the least likely 
one! Ogle swore he saw a Lapland 
bunting here last year. I am prepared 


1 * The Bird.’ ‘ Maga,’ Dec. 1954. 
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to wager it was an immature reed 
bunting. What umbrage there will 
be when he finds that record omitted 
in my ‘ History of Harkshire Birds,’ 
and others too! Well, well, I must 


How the secret of the hoopoes ever 
leaked out is a mystery. Afterwards 
everyone concerned always swore 
they hadn’t told a soul. In fact, this 
unchristian reticence earned James a 
severe rebuke from Angela when the 
news at last ‘broke,’ as Press-reporters 
say. Some blamed Sam Westrup, the 
Vicar’s henchman-sexton. By ill- 
luck there was a spate of weddings 
and funerals that week, and Sam 
being constantly unable to obtain the 
Vicar’s collaboration over details, 
decided to draw the most likely 
coverts for his master. He finally 
ran Mr Halliburton to ground sitting 
on an old oil-drum in Colonel Bun- 
bury’s pigsty, with binoculars and a 
notebook. What Sam said and what 
Sam saw on that occasion has never 
been in evidence, but probably be- 
came current gossip at ‘ The George 
& Horn.’ Sam’s whisper could in 
any case carry better than most 
megaphones over sea and land. 

Colonel Bunbury himself later 
blamed a casual reference to hoopoes 
nesting, in a letter written to a friend 
living in the Stewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright (which seemed safely far 
away). But the friend uttered some- 
thing on the telephone to another 
birdwatcher who, on a visit to Lon- 
don, spoke to an official in the Bird 
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go. You'll find me in your pigsty 
tomorrow, bright and early. Upupa 
ante porcos! Most fitting. Good-bye, 
James!” He wavered off down the 
garden. 


Room in South Kensington, who in 
turn alerted the County Recorder of 
Harkshire, who rang up Major Ogle 
who... But everyone knows how 
rumour travels. 

Some thought it bad luck that a 
puncture stopped old Mr Man- 
hattan’s car on the road near Hog’s 
Acre. Mr Manhattan lived miles 
away, but he had, in his pre-arthritic 
days, been the most notorious egg- 
collector from Andalusia to Narvik. 
While his man was changing the 
wheel, Mr Manhattan had heard a 
mellow ‘ hoop, hoop, hoop’ coming 
from the tangle of trees behind Hog’s 
Acre. Few breeding birds had the 
temerity even to be audible within 
ear-shot of Mr Manhattan, or at 
least they rued it if they were. Now 
too old to climb trees, he employed 
small, predatory schoolboys on such 
errands. Sure enough, one of them 
was caught by the Vicar next day 
in the act of scaling the walnut-tree 
next to that in which the hoopoes 
were nesting. He had crept in 
through Colonel Bunbury’s orchard 
fence. 

Sam Westrup later recounted this 
incident with deep satisfaction. “ He 
did for him, our owd Vicar did! He 
guv him five with his ashen stick on 
the hind side.” (Sam pronounced 
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‘hind’ to rhyme with ‘ sinned.’) 
“The dam’ buoy wholly shruk and 
said he’d have the Lor on him. I 
hoop he will! I know that buoy and 
no good neither. He had a haw- 
finch nest out of our orchard last 
year, just riddy to hatch, the little 
varmin, when I was busy with Bill 
Tye’s sister’s funeral.” 

Anyhow, as the days wore on, 
James Bunbury, busily gardening at 
the most pressing time of year, 
became aware of strangers, like the 
troops of Midian, prowling and 
prowling around Hog’s Acre. Major 
Ogle called on various pretexts, from 
library books to jumble sales, and 
always tried to lead the conversation 
round to birds. James was stiff with 
him and said he had transferred his 
own scientific interests to archeology, 
‘since that silly huha over the 
bunting.’ But on one occasion the 
Vicar had to couch prone in the pig- 
sty while James shepherded Major 
Ogle and his brother-in-law, Rupert 
Sparrow, down the garden path. 
Mysterious cars stopped on the road 
or in Madman’s Lane and stayed 
there for hours. James Bunbury 
reinforced his outer defences with 
barbed wire, locked up the ladders, 
festooned both the walnut-tree boles 
with more barbed wire to stop 
climbers, and told P.C. Lowe that 
he was positive a gang of cat burglars 
were doing a ‘recce’ of houses at 
his end of the village. He could 
trust P.C. Lowe to be at once 
tactless and inquisitive with loitering 
strangers. 

But at last one Saturday about 
noon the Vicar emerged from the 
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sty, brushing straws off his clothes. 
“They've hatched, James,” he 
beamed. “ I saw both birds bringing 
food three or four times this morning. 
One of our troubles is over, but now 
we've got at least three weeks before 
they can fly. Might I ask a good 
quiet photographer down? There 
are few, if any, photographs of 
upupa at the nest taken in this 
country. We can easily fix up a 
hide on your admirable pigsty.” 

** Most certainly,” said James, “ if 
he’s a trustable chap. Awful things 
one hears about some of em! Seem 
to have no regard for the birds at 
all.”’ 

“Oh, Alec Rory is exceptional 
and his wife’s a dear. Two of the 
few I'd trust. Ill telegraph him 
today.” 

* Won’t that give everything away 
to the village?” James asked this 
question anxiously, because his half- 
yearly telegrams to his bookmaker 
(one on the Derby and one on the 
Grand National) had more than once 
started a wave of speculation wash- 
ing down the valley. 

“Did you imagine, James,” re- 
torted the Vicar, “that I should 
telegraph in oratio directa? Even at 
seventy-five I’ve not forgotten all my 
classics. The postmistress can’t 
possibly know what upupa means. 
She’ll think I’m selling Sam’s terrier 
bitch’s puppies.” 

The telegram to Commander Alec 
Rory caused as much sensation in 
the Stoke Loyalty sub-post office as 
if the Vicar had telegraphed to Scot- 
land Yard. It ran: ADESTE FIDELES 
QUAM CELERRIME UPUPA NIDICOLA 
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DEMONSTRANDA EST HALLIBURTON. 
Alec Rory understood it when it 
reached him and told his wife Sylvia, 
“The old man wants us to come at 
once, and keep our mouths shut. 
He’s got a nesting hoopoe to show 
us.” But the postmistress, Mrs 
Hatter’s sister, knew no Latin. It 
was intolerable that she should not 
be privy to the contents of every 
telegram entering the office. By 
sheer ill-luck she was angrily puzzling 
over it when Major Ogle entered to 
buy insurance stamps. Mrs Hatter’s 
sister pretended she could not de- 
cipher some block capitals and en- 
listed Major Ogle’s help. His eyes 
gleamed when he saw upupa, and 
nidicola could only mean it was 
nesting. But he fobbed her off by 
saying that it was almost certainly a 
text for a sermon, ‘‘ Taken from the 
original Hebrew, y’know.” Then he 
hurried off to see his brother-in-law, 
Captain Rupert Sparrow. “ Read it 
meself,” he spluttered. “ Emma 
Chumplin in the post office couldn’t 
make head or tail. Signed Hialli- 
burton and the rest in Latin. Things 
we learnt at the old school come in 
useful at times. ‘O come all ye 
faithful as quickly as possible a 
nidicolous hoopoe is to be demon- 
strated” Plain as a_ pikestaff! 
Thought it was fishy the way that 
dam’ feller Bunbury hustled us out 
of his garden the other day. Un- 
ornithological conduct, and not the 
only time either. Told me four 
times in the last week he was no 
longer interested in birds and takin’ 
up archeology. Archzology my 
foot !” 
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* But I don’t see,” said Rupert 
Sparrow, “how you get any con- 
nection between the Vicar’s wire and 
James Bunbury ?” 

* Obvious!” Major Ogle was in 
spate at once. “‘ Bird seen twice on 
Bunbury’s lawn and no-one-who- 
matters told anything. Not only that 
but old Crake the roadman told me 
he’d seen ‘a rum bird like a gret 
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butterfly’ on the road just this side 


of Bill Sole’s pub and what was it? 
That’s almost opposite Hog’s Acre, 
And on top of it all Mrs Smith-the- 
one-next-the-Forge, she told me 
she’d seen the Vicar walking that 
way five times in a week and she'd 
heard he’d thrashed a boy he found 
climbing a tree after birds’ nests up 
there. What’s more, Rupert, you 
don’t get old Manhattan hangin’ 
around Hog’s Acre like he’s been 
lately unless there’s something worth 
hangin’ about for. He isn’t chasin’ 
Angela Bunbury at his time of life! 
Come to think of it, James himself 
must be pretty dipped with those 
two kids of his at boarding-schools, 
If old Manhattan was to offer James 
a coupla tenners for a clutch of 
genuine British-taken hoopoes’ eggs, 
do you suppose he wouldn’t lep at 
it? We've got to put two and two 
together, damn it.” 

When Major Ogle put two and 
two together, they frequently made 
six and on occasions eight, by the 
time he had finished. He gulped 
down his second sherry and rose. 

“I must be gettin’ along, Rupert, 
lot of work to do on the telephone. 
This is obviously a case to get Roger 
Warble and his television team down. 
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me. Hoopoes nesting! a matter of 
nation-wide interest and concern. 
| shan’t let that dam’ feller Bunbury 
know Roger’s comin’ till it’s too 
late. And I must ring Ursula Pop- 
kiss too! Middle of the London 
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In winter Captain Sparrow wrote 
hunting reports signed ‘ Spadger’ 
for various papers concerning the 
Mid-Harkshire Foxhounds and 
Beagles. In summer he wrote a 
weekly half-column of nature notes 
for the ‘Andunder Times & Journal.’ 
As soon as his brother-in-law had 
gone, Rupert Sparrow tore open an 
envelope already stamped for the 
post and looked inside. That bit 
about the cuckoo ‘ giving a merry 
atmosphere to the greenwood’ and 
‘the blue pinions of swallows flashing 
across lawn and mead’ would have 
to keep till next week. So, too, would 
the passage which described ‘the 
choir of avian voices fluting, as the 
new light fills the eastern sky.’ Both 
could be used again. Rupert Sparrow 
sat down and wrote afresh— 

‘This week local birdlovers have 
had an unprecedented thrill: a pair 
of the elegant birds called hoopoes 
(Upupa epops) are actually nesting in 
the village of Stoke Loyalty. The 
hoopoe (pronounced hoo-poo), whose 
name is derived from its whooping 
note, is an Abyssinian bird. The 
flight is low and undulated and the 
crest is kept erect or lowered at the 
pleasure of the bird. It occasionally 
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Season, but she’d never forgive me 
if I didn’t let her in on this!” 

Rupert Sparrow was also looking 
thoughtful. “ Just as well you told 
me, Freddie. Ill have to make the 
odd change in my stuff for the 
‘ Journal ’ this week.” 


straggles to this country but has 
never nested within living memory.’ 
(Captain Sparrow’s bird-books were, 
like himself, past mark of mouth.) 
He looked round the room, gave his 
fountain-pen a shake, and wrote on. 
‘ The unusual sight is drawing a host 
of birdlovers to the westernmost 
end of Stoke Loyalty where among 
trees opposite Mr Sole’s well-known 
hostelry, ‘The Moon Inn,’ these 
rare visitors have made their tem- 
porary home. Major F. Ogle, Chair- 
man of the Furzechester and District 
Field Club, is, of course, sedulously 
protecting them from harm.’ In his 
nature notes he signed himself 
‘ Passer,’ a neat play, he felt, on the 
sparrow’s scientific name and his 
own country wanderings. Consider- 
ing that he had not yet set eyes on a 
hoopoe he had done fairly well. 

He posted the letter that evening, 
the day before the ‘ Times & Journal ’ 
went to press The Rorys arrived 
by car next morning, having motored 
three hundred miles in response to 
the Vicar’s telegram. After luncheon 
Mr Halliburton and the Colonel 
tucked them and their cine-camera 
into a hide of which the pigsty roof 
formed an integral part, and strolled 
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away ostentatiously with Dredger at 
their heels. James was looking for- 
ward to a peaceful afternoon cleaning 
up his leeks which had gone to seed ; 
for Angela was in London, staying 
with her sister and ‘doing’ the 
Academy, the Flower Show and the 
summer modes. 

“Ts there anything,’ the Vicar 
asked, as the two strolled down the 
lawn, “that we’ve forgotten? I 
don’t believe in bothering breeding 
birds, though most modern ornith- 
ologists seem to do very little else 
nowadays, what with ringing and 
netting and weighing and delousing 
the young and sampling their food. 
But ought we to have asked anyone 
down to share our secret? We shall 
have Alec Rory’s photographs.” 

“Td let ’em be,” said James. 
“ Birds need a bit of quiet, breeding.” 

“Too true,” sighed the Vicar, 
“but publicity is our chief modern 
vice. Everything has to be on show 
to the widest possible public. I’m 
told thirteen million people listen 
avidly to Roger Warble though he 
knows less about birds than I did 
when I was ten. Are we justified in 


As the Vicar surmised, Major 
Ogle was even at that moment as 
busy as a bee in the headmistress’s 
study at Fellside School. In front 
of him stood six girls, the youngest 
thirteen, solemn as hound puppies 
but with something jovial lurking 
behind the solemnity. The head- 
mistress had adjured them to ‘tell 
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keeping our little secret to our- 
selves ?” 

“Yes,” insisted James. “ The 
poor little beggars have enough on 
their plates without publicity, 
They’ve come 6000 miles to nest 
here and have got that journey to do 
all over again in autumn and will 
probably get shot by a Frenchman 
for the pot on the way. I’d let them 
be ! ” 

** Actually,” meditated Mr Halli- 
burton, “‘ there may be a second pair 
of hoopoes about, though that would 
be an unbelievable coincidence. I 
was telephoned today by the head- 
mistress of Fellside. Six of her girls 
have seen a strange pinkish bird with 
some black and white on it and ‘loose 
feathers on the head’ hopping about 
under their windows in the last ten 
days, and was it a hoopoe ? Rumour 
has spread... . If it is a hoopoe, 
it can’t be the same pair, as it’s a 
good mile or more from your place. 
But a hoopoe doesn’t hop. It walks, 
runs or waddles. I put her on to 
Freddie Ogle. It will keep him well 
away from here. He’ll be as busy as 
a bee tomorrow.” 


Major Ogle all about the mysterious 
bird,” and Major Ogle was now 
reading over aloud their recorded 
depositions. All had seen a large 
bird bigger than a thrush, a ‘ sort of 
pink in colour’ with black and white 
on the wings and-its-head-looked- 
rather-funny-like-a-crest, hopping 
about on the grass of the park. One 
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girl, a Sixth Form girl, too, and 
as such more credible than the 
rest, had noticed it below the 
piano-room window less than half 
an hour earlier. 

Freddie Ogle’s eyes gleamed as he 
looked up from the depositions. 
“A hoopoe, girls, without a shadow 
of doubt! Pink colour, loose feathers 
on the head, black-and-white appear- 
ance, size, it all adds up. I’ve little 
doubt it must be nesting and you 
must find it. Keep it under close but 
unobtrusive observation and report 
its movements to me. A real chance 
to make history here! Thank you 
very much.” 

The headmistress nodded dismissal, 
and the girls bowed and slid away 
through the door to make history. 
Freddie Ogle could hear their eager 
chatter break out as the door closed. 
He thought, ‘ Two pairs of hoopoes 
colonising one English village in the 
same year. Terrific!’ 

“ Before you go, Major Ogle,” 
said the headmistress, “ I wish you’d 
just speak to one of my new girls, 
who’s in the sick-room with a broken 
wrist. She’s the daughter of General 
Briggs who is writing ‘ The Birds of 
Libya.’ She’s so keen and will feel 
wretched at being out of all the 
excitement.” 

The huge windows of the sick- 
toom gave on the grass of the park. 
Beyond the grass was a wood of 
ancient oaks. A sunburnt skinny 
child, her arm in a sling, was sitting 
up in bed. 

“ This is Fenella Briggs,” said the 
headmistress. “ Major Ogle has 
just been telling us, Fenella, al/ about 
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our lovely hoopoe. It’s a great secret, 
and if we can find its nest, it will be 
a triumph, won’t it? Major Ogle 
wants us to watch carefully to see 
where it flies to. You can help, 
Fenella, by keeping a good watch 
from this window.” 

Miss Briggs looked not only 
amused but incredibly sure of her- 
self. “I have been watching, Miss 
Rummel, ever since I came in here. 
And I’m afraid it isn’t a hoopoe at 
all. It’s a young jay. It was under 
this window only about half an hour 
ago.” 

Freddie Ogle’s eyes bulged. 
“How do you know, child?” he 
snapped. 

“It hopped and no hoopoe hops. 
I know them, too. They were very 
common on the coast at Derna when 
my father was commanding there.” 
The skinny child was demure but 
firm. 

* Astonishing,” said Miss Rummel, 
when they had made their retreat in 
good order from the sick-room, 
“ what a variety of exact knowledge 
my girls show. Some can explain 
to me the whole structure of the 
atom bomb and yet I find the 
mechanism of my own car an utter 
mystery.” 

Major Ogle, baffled, concentrated 
afresh on what he called ‘the 
Hog’s Acre hoopoes.’ But he was 
worried. He had spread the news 
far and wide among various scientific 
bodies in the Kingdom. Supposing 
he had got Roger Warble and a 
radio team coming down ‘to see 
what might turn out to be a jay 
after all? 











From now on events began to 
move with terrifying speed. At 6 P.M. 
Major Ogle and Rupert Sparrow 
appeared at Hog’s Acre. They had 
‘ just happened to be motoring past’ 
and were pretty sure they had seen 
a hoopoe fly into Colonel Bunbury’s 
orchard. This was a mere ruse; for 
they were anxious to know if both 
had led half the scientific bodies of 
the Kingdom (and all the readers of 
the ‘Andunder Weekly Journal’) up 
the garden path of Hog’s Acre on 
the strength of the Vicar’s telegram. 
Like detectives, they hoped to bounce 
an admission out of James Bunbury. 
As Alec Rory and his huge camera 
were in James’s hall at that moment 
at the conclusion of his day in hiding, 
Freddie Ogle put two and two to- 
gether with a gasp of relief. True, 
James put on his best horse-coping- 
cum-poker face and said, “ Hoopoe? 
It’s just possible you did. I saw one 
here some weeks ago.” But the pair 
departed with such unusual lack of 
curiosity that James and Alec Rory 
were convinced they knew the truth. 

** Suppose we shall have half the 
dam’ Field Club snooping round 
now,” James told Alec Rory sadly 
over a drink. These he was later to 
number among his ‘famous last 
words.’ 

An hour later the ‘ Daily Quag- 
mire’ rang up. A bland impersonal 
voice asked if ‘ Mr Bunbury’ would 
care to give them the inside story 
about a pair of—er (the speaker was 
obviously referring to notes in front 
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of him)—hippos, was it, or hoopos, 
breeding in his park. When James 
said “ Who the hell told you they 
were ?” the bland voice said, “ It is 
true then? Never mind where we 
got it from.” James, as an old polo- 
player, realised that he had merely 
presented his opponents with a quite 
unnecessary free hit. 

“Would you care to let us have 
the inside story?” went on the 
voice, as if it did not matter in the 
least. “‘ Of course, we’ve got most 
of it here already, but it would save 
us sending down.” 

James lost his temper. “ You'd 
better ring Major Ogle at Stoke 
Loyalty 313,” he said, “and ask 
him.” 

“ Why him ? ” 

** Major Ogle has a red herring 
nesting in his garden,” retorted James 
fiercely. It was a cheap retort, but 
gave him satisfaction. He did not 
realise that the ‘ Daily Quagmire’ 
had already been through to Major 
Ogle, who had referred them to 
James himself as part of the soften- 
ing-up process which both felt was 
necessary. 

At 9.5 P.M., just as James was 
listening to the news, the Camford 
University Biological Research Unit 
hoped they could send a small team 
down to do a scientific examination 
of ‘your little what-nots.’ James, 
convinced that they had got a wrong 
number (a common occurrence on 
the Stoke Loyalty exchange), said 
testily, “‘ I couldn’t care less, Carry 
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on!” before he slammed down the 
receiver. This was his way of telling 
the telephone authorities and the 
caller that they could go to hell, but 
later he numbered it, too, among his 
‘famous last words’ on that fatal 
day. 

At 9.30 P.M. the Rector of And- 
under telephoned to ask if there was 
any suitable place near Hog’s Acre 
where the Members of his Union 
could eat their sandwiches on the 
morrow with—er—perhaps—er—a 
rest-room handy ? 

“Your Union?” asked James. 
He did not know the clergy had a 
union like farmers and miners, but 
the whole world seemed to be a bit 
demented that night. 

“My Mothers, I should have 
said. Their little summer outing. 
They intend to include your now 
famous neighbourhood in their itin- 
erary.” 

“There’s the ‘Moon,’” said James, 


James Bunbury completed his 
chores next morning, got the car out 
of the barn, kennelled Dredger 
(apologetically, for Angela hated 
dogs in cars when she had her Lon- 
don clothes on), and tucked Alec 
Rory into his hide. Alec Rory was 
well satisfied with the hoopoes and 
his photographs. “‘They’re charmin’ 
birds, no trouble at all. Feedin’ the 
young as regular as clockwork.” 

As James walked down the garden 
he thought how trim and lovely it 
looked. Still a bit of dew, but the 
lawn was smooth and spotless, every 
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thinking how annoyed Bill Sole, a 
farmer as well as a publican, would 
be at having his dinner hour spoiled 
by an invasion of United Mothers, 
led by a Clerk in Holy Orders. 

** Ah! a café, I imagine. It sounds 
delightful. And—er—there is an— 
er—rest-room ? ” 

* It’s all very restful,” said James, 
though he could hardly see the Stoke 
Loyalty Mothers’ Union entering 
that door beneath the notice which 
said, ‘ Wiliam Sole, licensed to sell 
Beer, Spirits and Tobacco, to be 
Consumed on the Premises.”  Bill’s 
interpretation of ‘premises’ was 
always generous and embraced any- 
where within a five-mile radius. But 
he had some lovely polished high- 
backed settles on which his regular 
customers could relax, drinking little 
and saying less after a hard day’s 
work. If that was not a rest-room, 
what was? His caller thanked 
James and said good-night. 


bed-border was neatly trimmed, the 
roses and the massed lupins shone 
like guardsmen on parade. To 
James his garden was normally a 
battlefield, on which he fought for 
1900 hours a year, but there were 
rare moments when he felt he was 
master of it. He had never had time 
to think of a garden as ‘ the veriest 
school of peace’—it could only be 
that if you employed four chaps and 
did nothing yourself—but that morn- 
ing he cast a fond eye over his work 
and saw it was good. ‘ Looking just 
top-notch for Angela,’ he thought, 








‘she'll appreciate it after all that 
dust and racket in Regent Street.’ 

About 12.30, his missions all 
accomplished, they turned the last 
corner but one and saw Hog’s Acre 
at the top of the rise among its trees. 
“You'll find the garden looking 
perfect, old girl,” said James. “I'd 
get a deck-chair out under the beech- 
tree and bask in peace this afternoon, 
if I were you, after all that London.” 
Angela had been a little grumpy on 
the drive home, in spite of a new 
hair-do, several smart new friends, a 
brand-new row with Rosamund, and 
at least one new hat. The Colonel, 
whose Sunday coke-hat had emerged 
from Mr Lock’s shop twenty-five 
years ago and whose gardening- 
cum-shooting hat was almost as 
venerable, thought she should have 
been feeling on top of the world. 
They passed ‘The Moon Inn.’ 
* Bill’s doing some trade today,” 
commented James. Two buses and 
several cars were parked outside. 
James had forgotten the telephone 
inquiry overnight. “I suppose it’s 
an outing.” Then rounding the last 
corner, where the Hog’s Acre field 
joined the garden, he said, “ Good 
God! what the devil!” 

Outside the garden wall, on the 
gravel intake which was the Colonel’s 
only drive, stood six cars and a green 
charabanc. More cars stood in his 
private lane which led past his barn- 
cum-garage. From inside the wall 
came the frenzied barking of Dredger, 
a commotion from his geese, and the 
high-pitched chatter of a multitude. 

“What ever’s going on?” asked 
Angela. “Have you opened our 
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miserable garden to the public while 
I’ve been away?” She entered the 
gate, gave one outraged look at what 
she saw, and hurried into the house, 
James had obviously forgotten some 
date, or got himself in a tangle some- 
how, and he would have to get him- 
self out of it. 

Not even at Angela’s biggest 
‘cocktail work-off’ had James seen 
so many people in his garden. A 
dark frieze of backs, all looking 
towards the orchard at the far end, 
studded the little wall which bounded 
his rockery at the end of the lawn. 
A score of other people were wander- 
ing aimlessly in all directions. Small 
boys chased each other gaily across 
the lawn and the rose-beds. Several 
dogs were showing their wonted 
disregard of gardens. A picnic party 
of women, in what the Colonel 
would have called ‘undress shikar 
kit,’ were squatting against the 
lower edge of his rockery and eating 
sandwiches. On the lawn itself, 
which was covered with sweet-paper, 
cigarette-ends, and at least one ice- 
cream carton, the Vicar and Alec 
Rory were arguing fiercely with 
Major Ogle and six clergymen. 

As James entered, the group 
turned towards him. James, at his 
full height of five-foot-seven, pre- 
pared to receive clergy. Anger 
had deepened the ripeness of his 
weather-beaten face. 

“James,” said Mr Halliburton, 
“the Assyrians have come down like 
a wolf on your fold. Fired by a 
stupid Press announcement, _ this 
multitude have come to see your 
upupidae.” 
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“Who the devil told them?” 
asked James. He was in no mood to 
mince his words, even surrounded by 
a ‘kennel of dog-collars.? His eye 
took in, more and more angrily, the 
litter and jetsam on his precious 
lawn and the dingily-clad band of 
birdwatchers who were munching 
carelessly against his newly-planted 
meconopsis. 

* Major Ogle’s brother-in-law,” 
said the Vicar, his eye roving round 
the silent clergymen, “ unluckily 
pinpointed the nest-site in his 
‘Nature Notes’ published in an 
Andunder newspaper this morning. 
I had no idea so many people did 
no work on a midweek morning. 
We’ve had one boys’ school, the 
science class of another, a mothers’ 
union, two women’s institutes, half 
the diocesan clergy and a remarkable 
number of unmarried ladies of the 
county, together with one London 
duchess, one internationally notorious 
egg-collector, and the nature reporter 
of the ‘ Daily Quagmire.’ ” 

“ And what’s more,” put in Com- 
mander Rory, “the poor ruddy 
hoopoes haven’t had a chance to get 
near their nest for the last two hours. 
They’ve been hanging about with 
food, unable to penetrate the—er 
—cordon. I’ve given up trying to 
photograph.” 

Major Ogle had been, for him, 
unusually silent. He now gave 
tongue. “ Couldn’t help it, James, 
old boy,” he bubbled; “ matter of 
nation-wide interest! Public natur- 
ally anxious to share it. Impossible 
to keep them away.” 

James also found his voice. He 
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had never before disliked Freddie 
Ogle. “If it had been your garden, 
you’d have kept them away and kept 
your dam’ mouth shut,” he said. 
“ This place of mine looks like Stone- 
henge on a Whit-Monday.” 

There was a hush as always when 
Truth, naked, pops out of her bag. 
Then a grey-haired clergyman, with 
a pleasant bronzed face, said, 
“Colonel Bunbury, may I apologise 
for us all? I know how you must 
feel. I should have been furious if 
this congregation had descended on 
my own garden without warning or 
permission. We saw the paragraph 
in the ‘ Journal’ and gave way, all 
of us, to ungovernable curiosity. 
Now if you will let us, my colleagues 
and myself would like to tidy 
up your garden. Can you lend 
us two or three empty buckets or 
baskets ? ” 

** And can someone,” said Com- 
mander Rory, pointing, “herd that 
mob out of the orchard so that the 
poor devils can get near their young 
ones? It’s like a bloomin’ race- 
meeting.” 

The Colonel had employed many 
fatigue parties in his time, from the 
King’s Dragoon Guards to the 
Burmese Labour Corps, but never, 
he reflected later, had he commanded 
a fatigue party of Clerks in Holy 
Orders. They were not only 
extremely conscientious but, alone 
among those he had known, did not 
swear while on fatigue. They picked 
up about seven basketsful of cigarette- 
ends, sweet and sandwich papers, 
ice-cream and other cartons, and 
some broken bottles. They herded 
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platoons of assorted birdwatchers 
and picnickers out of the orchard 
and explained to them that even 
hoopoes must give their young their 
meat in due season. They hoed the 
footmarks out of the flowerbeds. In 
fact they were so helpful that Colonel 
Bunbury stood all seven parsons ale 
in the hall and then packed them 
into his pigsty, from which they 
crawled one by one for a ‘ close-up’ 
in Commander Rory’s hide. 

** There’ll be more Assyrians after 
lunch,” said Mr Halliburton. “I 
suggest we telephone for Sam West- 
rup. He’ll help you control things 
and he’s got his son down on a 
holiday. He’s a park-keeper in one 
of the Royal Parks in London. He’s 
used to this sort of invasion.” 

Sam arrived on a bicycle and the 
situation was explained. “Ooh ah!” 
he said; “I thowt you’d be in trouble 
now some duzzy fule’s writ in the 
paaper, so they tell me, about them 
pooh-pooh bards. Why, a man sent 
me a telegraft from Lincolnsheer an 
hour agoo and said if I could get 
him a set of them eggs he’d give me 
a five-pun-note. You want to watch 
out with rare bards. Why, at 
Blakeney we often shot them pooh- 
poohs in the spring. They look 
wunnerful pretty stuffed,” which was 
in Sam’s eye what most rare birds 
were meant to be. 

However, Sam, having herded 
everyone temporarily out of the gar- 
den, and having co-opted Bill Sole 
(who had left his wife to deal with 
the United Mothers’ demands for 
ginger-beer), got down with his son 
to what James afterwards described 


as ‘making the place safe from 
democracy.” James, having ex- 
plained things to Angela at luncheon 
(she was annoyed to find that a live 
duchess, ‘one of Ursula Popkiss’s 
duchesses, too,’ had been in her 
garden without even calling at the 
house) could merely hear distant 
hammering. He persuaded Angela 
for the moment not to invite the 
whole valley to a cocktail party to 
‘see our hoopoes.’ 

“Pretty unnecessary Bunbury 
was,” mourned Freddie Ogle to the 
Vicar as he drove him and Com- 
mander Rory back to the vicarage. 
“Doesn’t realise the importance. 
Surely - unique - event - history - of - 
Harkshire - got - to - move - with - the- 
times ? ” 

“ My dear Freddie,” said Mr 
Halliburton, “has it ever occurred 
to you and Rupert Sparrow that it’s 
better for these wretched birds to 
rear their young successfully in secret 
than for the whole county to be 
allowed to peer and interfere with 
their breeding ? ” 

“TI couldn’t agree more,” said 
Alec Rory. “ This publicity racket! 
It’s like film stars who can’t even 
start a baby without every newspaper 
blurting it out.” 

Major Ogle, cornered, played his 
last card. “ Bunbury can’t go round 
being rude to everyone. I’ve’ got 


Roger Warble coming down. this 
afternoon to do a radio talk on those 
birds.” 

“Oh, Lord, not that rural busy- 
body,” said Alec Rory. The silent 
Navy were sometimes too shockingly 
outspoken. 
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VII 


Except for Colonel Bunbury, whose 
ignorance of the famous was apt to 
date alarmingly, everyone knew Roger 
Warble. Starting as what his Leeds 
colleagues called ‘a mere wind-on- 
the-heath reporter’ writing snippets 
about nature rambles, he had in a 
few years climbed to the summit of 
radio and was near to conquering the 
television world as well. He was 
adored on sight by millions who 
would not have recognised the Prime 
Minister. A Sunday ramble with 
Roger Warble ‘on the air’ was far 
more attractive to them than the 
dust and sweat of making contact 
with nature at first hand, with nettles 
and snakes and thunderstorms thrown 
in. 
Roger had built up an appearance 
as unkempt and hearty as his manner. 
He had grown a tawny beard, and his 
sparse hair blew freely round his 
sunburned brow. Alec Rory, who 
read R. L. Stevenson, had said of 
Roger that he had obviously spent 
anight in Bed in a bush with the stars 
to see, with no chance to make a 
proper toilet since. Those who 
knew him distrusted him, but his 
tadio allure seemed limitless, Few 
open-air events or scenes were com- 
plete without him. No new bird 
dared to nest on our shores without a 
welcome from Roger, even at the 
tisk of its nest-site being given 
away. When a rocket-range was 
established in the Outer Isles, Roger 
was there, shaking hands in manly 
sympathy with evicted crofters, or 
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breaking the news of the Ministry’s 
decision to a brooding greylag goose. 
In spite of the suave bonhomie and 
nest-side manner which his career 
ordained, he yet preserved a hearty 
truculence, and his blowsy attire and 
appearance attracted countless ad- 
mirers. “Rugged outdoor type, every 
inch of him,” people said. 

Roger, who did not believe in early 
rising, had had several drinks in 
Fleet Street and then lunched heavily 
as a guest of the Scaremongers Livery, 
which involved a speech. The young 
man from the Broadcasting Company, 
who did Roger’s camera work and 
assisted in any needful duologue, 
had some difficulty in getting Roger 
out of Scaremongers Hall and into 
his nature-watching clothes, a pale- 
blue sweater with an open neck and 
some trousers which looked as if 
millions of birds had been watched 
in them. Roger snored heavily all 
the way down to Harkshire in the 
car. 

He woke at last. “ Step on it, 
Derek,” he said, “if we waste too 
much time on these dam’ hoopoes, 
we shan’t make Bournemouth by 
cocktail time.” (Both were taking 
part in a ‘ nature quiz’ on television 
that night.) 

“Theyre simply too accessible, 
Roger,” said the young man. “ Just 
three minutes off the main road, 
they told me.” 

The star yawned. “ My talk’ll 
have to be bloody well off the cuff,” 
he growled, “scripting isn’t on. 
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How many eggs do they lay and 
isn’t there some nonsense about 
hoopoes being Solomon’s favourite 
birds and getting a crown from 
him ° ” 

“TI was simply delving in the 
Library at Bush House,” said Derek, 
“‘ while you were beating it up with 
the Scaremongers. I’ve got it ail 
down. The hoopoe was a king’s 
daughter turned into a bird. She 
had a lovely gold crown so heavy she 
got it changed into feathers. (Dashed 
if you’d catch me flogging gold for 
feathers !) Solomon told her not to 
be vain. Medicinal properties they 
have, too, and if a Frenchman hears 
a hoopoe before the wine-pressing it 
means a good vintage year.” 

“They can’t have heard any 
dam’ hoopoe the year they pressed 
that Burgundy we had at lunch to- 
day,” said Roger with a ghost of a 
hiccup. “What a wine! Can’t 
think where the Scaremongers got it. 

. Any more on hoopoes ? ” 


“ Their nests are simply filthy and 
the Arabs say they feed in grave- 
yards,” 

“We'll cut that. It spoils the 
build-up. | Must consider our 
public.” 


** All you need do at Stoke Loyalty, 
Roger,” said the young man earnestly, 
** is to be shot for two minutes listen- 
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ing and looking at the nest. Then 
you put your hand in, take out a 
young hoopoe, display it lovingly, 
grin, pop it back, shake hands with 
the local rustics and away we go! 
Then tonight we can bomb-up and 
drop a couple of sticks on them about 
lovely birds, rare visitors, unique 
event, and after that ad ib. for five 
minutes about Solomon and kings’ 
daughters. We can fudge that up, 
We should be in Bournemouth by 
drink time, easy ! ” 

“Take out a young hoopoe?” 
said Roger, reflecting on this pro- 
gramme. “If their nests are so 
filthy I shall get lice all over me. I 
thought they nested in holes ?” 

“George Yoope of the Camford 
Biologists’ Team told me on the 
blower he was goin’ to open up the 
hole with a saw and delouse the little 
beggars for research purposes. 
They’re probably as pure as the 
snow by now.” 

““ Upupa epops,” muttered Roger, 
still rehearsing his future talk. “ Any 
idea what epops means ? ” 

“Search me,” said Derek. 
“You'd better get me to ask you that, 
and then you grin and say, ‘’e pops 
in and out of the hole.’ Pun or joke, 
old boy! They'll adore that.” The 
young man broke off and blew his 
horn raucously. 


VIII 


Though the crowds of sightseers 
had not greatly diminished after 
luncheon, James Bunbury found the 
situation much more under control, 


thanks to Sam, Sam’s son from 
Hyde Park, and Bill Sole. Bill had 
tethered his largest Wessex sow on 
a long chain in the orchard. She was 
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a friendly beast and adored rubbing 
against strangers, but her little eyes 
and coughing roars intimidated 
children and picnic-parties. Across 
the lane Bill’s Guernsey bull, also on 
achain, roamed in the little paddock 
which commanded the _ eastern 
approaches. At the entrance to the 
side lane skirting James Bunbury’s 
garden was a large notice ‘To the 
hooh poohs,’ and up this lane behind 
screens of old sacks on high poles 
(Sam had served in the trenches of 
the Ypres Salient in his time) an 
orderly queue, three by three, was 
being marshalled towards the trees 
and into the pigsty at sixpence a 
peep, proceeds to the Church Roofing 
Fund. If no hoopoe appeared after 
one minute, they were informed 
politely that they had ‘ had it’ and 
were shepherded out by pressure 
from behind. The outer garden 
door was bolted, fresh apron-wire 
festooned the two walnut-trees, and 
every weak place in the orchard 
fence had been reinforced or booby- 
trapped. Indeed, Julia Rickerby, an 
ex-Wren with commando instincts, 
to whom meek queueing was ana- 
thema, had made a big detour and 
crawled unseen into the orchard only 
to fall, binoculars downward, into 
what Sam’s son called his ‘ UXB,’ 
a hidden clutch of addled goose- 


eggs, covered with grass in the ditch 


At 4.30 P.M. the Reception Com- 
mittee, convened by Major Ogle to 
receive Roger Warble ‘ and his team,’ 
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against just such a trespass. They 
had gone off like bombs when she 
landed and she had to go home and 
change. 

The Camford ‘ Biollegers,’ as Sam 
called them, also got nowhere, though 
they arrived with a keyhole saw to 
cut open the nest-hole, with marking- 
rings, bottles for the parasites they 
hoped to remove from the infant 
hoopoes, and some plastic imitation 
‘bird gapes’ with which they pro- 
posed to entice, from the old birds, 
food-samples. “‘ Yew may be all 
yew say,” roared Sam when they 
insisted on seeing the nest, “ but 
we’ve had some whooly rum ’uns 
here this morning and chaps arter 
bards ain’t to be trusted! Why, I 
mind one we had at Blakeney, collar 
like a Reverend, big camera-box and 
all, he warn’t narthen only a plain 
thief. Taken every egg he had 
whatever was laid, ospreys and all. 
Yew can stand in that there queue 
and you'll see them pooh-poohs just 
same as all the rest, and no distarb- 
ance neither. If you ’ont you can 
goo!” The queue applauded. 

And ‘ goo’ they did, very angrily, 
back to Camford to complain that 
biological research on birds under 
private ownership was impossible. 
You had to nationalise birds like 
coal or transport, or you got 
nowhere. 


Ix 


was waiting at James Bunbury’s 
garden door. ‘“‘ World-famous figure, 
ought to offer him a cup of tea after 
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his journey. I expect we'll all be 
wanted in the picture,” Major Ogle 
had said. Angela, still smarting about 
the duchess, had agreed reluctantly 
about tea; for Roger’s rudeness was 
celebrated and she looked forward to 
breaking a lance with him. The 
Committee consisted of Major Ogle, 
Captain Sparrow, Ursula Popkiss, in 
a neat bird-watching déshabille, Alec 
Rory in the undress uniform of the 
Royal Navy on pension, Mr Halli- 
burton and James Bunbury, who 
declined to ‘ change out of garden- 
ing clothes for the Lord-Lieutenant.’ 
It was, he insisted, the most critical 
time of the gardening year and every 
moment counted. 

At 5.30 P.M., the Committee was 
still waiting but had been fed in 
relays by Angela. When the car at 
length arrived, Roger Warble cut 
short Major Ogle’s ceremonious 
introductions with hearty brusque- 
ness, “‘ Sorry ©’ chap, bit rushed, 
cut out the cackle, can only spare ten 
minutes on your hoopoes, important 
engagement London, and I’ve got to 
be on the air at Bournemouth at 
7.45. One long rush. You'd better 
lead on!” 

Major Ogle stifled his disappoint- 
ment and led on. There was a crack 
as the patient queue in the lane 
surged over to the chestnut palings 
which divided them from James 
Bunbury’s lawn. Those in front 
cried, “Look! it’s Roger!” and 
those behind whispered “ Who is 
it?” From among these last Sam 
Westrup’s stentorian near-whisper 
was audible, “London chap. 
Warble’s the naime. Spelt same as 
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the fly what worrits bullocks. 


I’ve 
heard him once on the woireless.” 


Hearing these words all too clearly, 
the Reception Committee hastened 
up the garden. Roger bent towards 
Major Ogle. “ Hoopoes in good 
order?” he asked. 

“ Doin’ splendidly,” said Major 
Ogle. He had set eyes on them, an 
hour before, for the first time, 
* Ain’t they, Rory?” 

“Not too bad, considering,” was 
the answer. “ At least they haven’t 
deserted yet.” 

Roger had once had a sharp radio 
debate with Alec Rory about bird- 
sanctuaries which Alec Rory in- 
sisted were not always sanctuaries 
for birds. Roger had not been 
best pleased to find him on the 
Reception Committee. Acidulated 
perhaps by the luncheon Burgundy, 
he said sharply, “ Considering 
what? Why should they desert?” 

“Considering all the blighters 
who’ve come rubber-necking down 
to see them,” said Commander Rory 
gently. “I don’t suppose they’re 
used to nesting on the Centre Court, 
under the eyes of a multitude.” 

“ Precisely,” said the Vicar. “ Pre- 
cisely, my dear Alec, a multitude in 
number about five thousand. And 
they picked up of the remains seven 
basketsful.” 

“ Rubbish!” said Roger Warble, 
firmly: it was his favourite word 
when someone dared to disagree 
with him. “ Rubbish and nonsense. 
Birds don’t mind being watched if 
one goes about it quietly and—er 
—displays a bit of woodlore.” 
Major Ogle pointed to the walnut- 




















tree, its base surrounded by Sam’s 
barbed-wire defences. “ The nest 
is up there,” he said. 

“ How the hell does one get at it ?” 
said Roger, thinking of the drill he 
and Derek had roughed out on the 
journey. 

“One doesn’t,” said Alec Rory ; 
“that’s what the barbed wire’s for, 
funnily enough.” 

“ But how am I to do my stuff?” 

Colonel Bunbury, who had not 
been introduced and had been follow- 
ing at the tail of the Committee, 
spoke his first word, “I’m not 
really sure, Mr Warble, what stuff 
you were invited to do,” in the tones 
employed by a Mariana Lancer find- 
ing some bounder selling carpets in 
the Mess. “This happens to be 
a private garden, but if you care to 
queue with those good people over 
there, you'll get quite a fair view 
of the birds from the pigsty, once all 
is quiet.” 

Roger lost his temper completely. 
It had proved a most lucrative thing 
to do several times in his radio career. 
“Dam” rubbish! I come down here 
at great expense and trouble to give 
a talk to the nation on hoopoes and 
what do I find? Primitive arrange- 
ments or none at all! How can I 
explain things to my public? Derek! 
You’d better do a shot of me sitting 
under that tree” —he pointed fiercely 
into the orchard—“ and then another 
of me looking towards there with 
field-glasses. Best we can do, and 
when we go on the air I shall have 
a thing or two to explain to people.” 

Roger glared round venomously 
at the Reception Committee, and 
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Major Ogle winced at his glance. 
“ Right ho, Derek! I shan’t want 
you gentlemen at all. Mrs Popkiss ? 
You’d better follow me into the 
orchard and do what I do. Ursula, 
your name is, isn’t it?” 

In portentous silence he strode 
through the gate, sat down on the 
grass, motioned to Ursula to sit down 
and smiled at her as he slowly filled 
a pipe. The young man’s camera 
whirred. Roger’s beard was tawny 
in the sunshine coming through the 
apple-tree. Ursula’s legs too, in 
their silk stockings, looked superb. 

The hoopoes, busy making up for 
lost time, were probably elsewhere on 
their urgent quest for food. Slowly, 
after a minute’s silence, Roger Warble 
rose, his hand to his ear, and turned 
eastwards as if something unexpected 
had excited his attention. Ursula, 
no mean actress, rose too and looked 
eagerly the same way, half-raising 
the binoculars which still had a 
coronet on their kingly case. 

“Down in the forest something 
stirred,” grinned Alec Rory to the 
Reception Committee in the garden. 
With a superb gesture, Roger Warble 
focused his own binoculars on the 
middle distance. Ursula Popkiss 
followed suit. 

“Lovely, Roger! Lovely, my 
dear,” said Derek, eagerly. “Hold it, 
both of you, while I get a bit nearer.” 
He paced stealthily towards them, 
his eyes buried in his view-finder. 

At that moment Bill Sole’s sow 
Betsy came on the stage from behind 
them. It was long past her usual 
feeding-time and she had lacked 
company in this nice new orchard, 


all afternoon. Peering with her 
little eyes, she could not see her 
adored Bill, but apprehended dimly 
a figure whose trousers smelt almost 
as rich as those in which Bill farmed. 
She came up nearly to the end of her 
chain, half-circled Roger Warble and 
rubbed her great length against the 
front of his legs. For a moment 
Roger took no notice, his field- 
glasses fixed on a tree in the orchard 
fence. Then, startled, he glanced 
down, kicked at her wildly and 
Betsy fled, grunting, back to her base. 
In a twinkling her chain had wrapped 
itself round Roger Warble’s shins. 
He fell heavily, his legs pinned to- 
gether. The sow, with short cough- 
ing roars like a panther, was strug- 
gling on top of him to free herself. 
Roger’s shrieks of agony, as the chain 
cut into his legs like the teeth of a 
rat-trap, were very real. The angry 
sow, plunging desperately to get 
free, scythed her chain against Ursula 
Popkiss who screamed and fell side- 
ways, in turn knocking down Derek 
and his camera. In a twinkling of 
the Reception Committee’s eye, Betsy 
the sow and the entire television 
team were struggling on the orchard 
grass. Shrieks of pain and fear 
mingled with Betsy’s roars of indig- 
nation. 


“Never saw such a party in me 
life!’ commented James Bunbury 
afterwards. “I give Alec Rory full 
marks for the way he got the release- 
gear working on the old sow’s harness 
while I held Roger Warble down! 
Last horse’s head I sat on was out- 
side Kettners in Comic 


1934. 
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episode when one looks back on it! ” 

** Most tragic occurrence ! ” Major 
Ogle lamented later. “ Real chance 
to make history on television and a 
dam’ pig goes and ruins everything, 
Still we’ve brought off the hoopoes 
all right and that’s something ! ” 

“JT wouldn’t have missed it for 
anything,” said Commander Rory. 
“Poor Sylvia, not being there! 
Richest moment in the whole history 
of televised ornithology and not a 
camera in sight to record it!” 

*Luckless upupidae,” said the 
Vicar to James. “ Public to right of 
them, Warble to left of them, while 
pork and hero fell! But fancy 
attempting to bring up one’s young 
in slum conditions like your garden, 
James! It is a miracle that in this 
year of grace they did actually breed 
successfully.” 

“I know one thing,” snorted 
James. ‘“ Never again! if a rarity 
turns up and dares to look like nest- 
ing, I shall shoot it rather than go 
through that again. And if any 
timber-merchant makes me a decent 
offer for those trees . . .” 

“ Precisely,” said Mr Halliburton. 
“TI imagine the inhabitants of all 
really historic villages, Thermopyle, 
Actium, Wattignies, Corunna, Water- 
loo, Hooge, Bullecourt, and so on, 
felt that way about living in a village 
where history was being made. 
Perhaps that was why my father shot 
all these ‘feathered strangers,’ as 
he called them, out of his study 
window before they had a chance to 
nest! Self-defence.” 

“IT don’t reckon them biollegers,” 
said Sam Westrup, “ are any better 
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than what we was fifty years agoo 
when we took every egg and shot 
every bard what dropped in at 
Blakeney. They call ’emselves 
sciencers, and we was called collect- 
ors, but it’s all the same. And even 
if them poor little pooh-poohs are 
swahming with nits . . .” 

** My dear,” said Angela to Rosa- 
mund on the telephone, “ there was 
that Ursula weltering in her gore on 
one of my sofas and that dreadful man 
Roger Warble on the other, with his 
shins skinned to the bone, Jiterally ! 
I might have felt sorry, but there was 
such a smell from their birdwatching 
clothes I had to send the sofa-covers 
to the cleaners. Sam Westrup told 
James later that his son, who is a 
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keeper in the Green Park, put down 
some old fishmeal on the grass in the 
orchard just where the two sat to be 
photographed. They sometimes do 
it in the Royal Parks to keep the 
public from lying about in certain 
places. Too odorous, my dear, I 
can’t describe it! And Ursula’s lovely 
stockings were imitation. I'd guessed 
that long ago.” 

** James Bunbury has flogged those 
two walnut-trees in his orchard and 
got a big price for them,” said Rupert 
Sparrow still later. “I saw the 
trailer taking one away today.” 

“Vandal!” said Freddie Ogle. 
** Sort of thing he would do. Historic 
trees! J shall put up a nesting-box 
this winter in case they come again.” 





TALES OF A GRANDMOTHER 


Vv 


A VISIT TO CHINA 


IT is, perhaps, inevitable that these 
tales, recounted at random, should 
not be notable for the correctness of 
their chronology. My mother’s 
decision to visit the Yangtse Gorges 
in 1904 was made in the nature of a 
rebellion against the shackles of 
Ministerial Authority. Here now is 
the explanation of her unpopularity 
in Pekin.? 

“The British Minister,” she was 
told, “forbids you to go to the 
Tombs without a European male 
escort. So go you cannot.” 

This was proclaimed by the 
German Minister, Von Radwitz, as 
from one laying down an unanswer- 
able, self-evident proposition; but 
to my mother the reasoning was 
obscure, the advice far from welcome. 

In a Pekin still excited by the 
Boxer Rebellion and the Siege of the 
Legations, her insatiable love of 
sightseeing, picnics and excursions 
of all kinds had been frustrated by 
peevish restrictions imposed upon 
her movements ; and, as anyone will 
appreciate who has lived during the 
dust-storm season in the Wagons 
Lits Hotel, her most ardent wish was 
to escape from the place. 

“Ts it our fault,” she inquired 


indignantly, “ if you men never wish 
to go anywhere or see anything ? ” 

The Belgian Minister, always alert 
to give a vigorous stir to any pot of 
dissension among his chérs collégues, 
counselled defiance, and this was 
much more to her liking. At that 
moment a furious blast of hot wind 
rattled the windows and filled the 
room with yellow dust from the 
Gobi Desert. Out of this emerged, 
like a genie, standing in the door 
with hands tucked inside the long 
sleeves of his gown, Mr Chou. 

This estimable person, who after- 
wards as Viceroy of Manchuria was 
murdered for refusing to co-operate 
with the Japanese, at this time filled 
a humble position half-way between 
Dragoman and Universal Aunt. 
Ubiquitous, inscrutable, indispens- 
able, he was a power whom my 
mother had been at pains to placate. 

Our dilemma was explained to 
him, and instantly resolved. 

“You are in China now,” he 
assured us, “ and it is for the Imperial 
Chinese Government, not for any 
foreign official however distinguished, 
to say whether and with what escort 
you may visit Hsiling.” 

The weather having auspiciously 


1 *Tales of a Grandmother. I.’ ‘ Maga,’ Feb. 1957. 
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cleared, he saw us off next day, 
even providing an interpreter. After 
a short journey by rail, we boarded 
Pekin carts. Unsprung, the wheels 
protected by large iron studs against 
the rocks and broken paving-stones 
over which we jolted, with cabins in 
which the victim could neither stand 
nor sit or lie, these proved to be one 
of the most excruciating, if not the 
subtlest, of Oriental tortures. Escap- 
ing from my Little Ease, I rode like 
the driver astride the shaft of the 
cart, and found this more bearable. 
But as we approached the precincts 
of the Imperial Tombs, the inter- 
preter sternly ordered me back to 
my cell, declaring that my position 
was indelicate in a female and would 
shame Mr Chou if he ever came to 
hear of it. 

Mr Chou had arranged for us to 
stay at the Imperial Rest House, a 
collection of delicate, orange-roofed 
pavilions and courtyards set in a 
garden of dwarf flowering trees and 
camellias all in bloom, of miniature 
canals and hump-backed bridges and 
willow-trees. In the canals undu- 
lated lovely and rare varieties of 
goldfish with waving, frond-like 
multiple tails and fins. 

“ In the village inn,” observed our 
interpreter smugly, “is another 
party of foreigners, Germans, with 
all kinds of passports and heavily- 
armed escort. They will be exces- 
sively displeased when they hear Mr 
Chou has arranged for us to come 
here.” 

“ What a score off Von Radwitz!” 
Mother’s loud laugh resounded in- 


congruously through the still garden 
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and courtyards. “It just serves 
him right, with his wretched ver- 
botens and zum Befehls!” 

However, never one to harbour a 
grudge, she insisted on the Germans 
coming over to share our good 
fortune. 

The Western Tombs were but 
poor replicas of the Eastern Tombs 
which we visited later on, and my 
recollection of them is blurred by the 
agonies of the drive home in the 
Pekin carts. 

After this trip we tried riding 
donkeys, tittuping sedately round 
the walls of the Tartar City while 
enjoying a bird’s-eye view of the 
gardens, palaces and temples, of the 
twinkling lakes in the palace enclo- 
sures. But though Mother and Aunt 
Rose were content with their humble 
steeds, I yearned for something more 
dashing, and bought from an Italian 
officer an iron-mouthed pony which 
had been brought down from Mon- 
golia, unbacked at five or six years 
old, and since then regularly raced. 

On this I used to ride every day 
with a party of friends similarly 
mounted, generally following a 
French cavalry officer who appointed 
himself a sort of Master of Horse to 
our cavalcade, directing us with 
cries of “Halt! Here is a big 
ditch!” “Trot!” “ Attention! 
The bridge is broken!” or “ Gal- 
lop!” At the-last order our ponies 
took the bits between their powerful 
teeth, set necks like steel bars and 
charged off as though coming down 
the straight to the finish. [I soon 
learned that the normal aids had no 
effect on my steed’s headlong pro- 
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gress; the only way to slow this 
down was to drop the reins, lean 
back, and with loud cries of “‘ Halt!” 
appeal to his better nature. 

Once I had mastered, or at least 
adjusted myself to, his idiosyncrasies, 
my Mongol racehorse and I got on 
capitally. The only time he let me 
down, in more senses than one, was 
when I went out riding with Carmen 
de Carcéres, daughter of the Spanish 
Minister, who spoke fluent Pekinese 
and was rather a protegée of the 
Dowager Empress. Carmen’s arms, 
that day, were covered with bruises, 
the result of walking in the Summer 
Palace with the old lady who, wear- 
ing very high pattens, often lost her 
balance and clutched her compan- 
ion’s arm for support, digging in her 
long fingernails protected by golden 
nail-sheaves. With her lap full of 
spring flowers, gathered by her groom, 
Carmen made a charming sight as her 
beautiful white donkey stopped to 
drink from a stream which rippled 
limpidly from a village sewage-farm. 
I was in the stream, framing her 
with a would-be artist’s eye in a 
marble footbridge overhung by a 
weeping willow-tree, when my pony 
suddenly lay down and rolled. Long 
after we left China the faint, persistent 
aroma of sewage that clung to my 
riding-clothes and saddle, reminded 
me of that beautiful picture of 
Carmen on her white ass, her lap 
full of flowers. 

We went farther afield, to the 
Great Wall of China, and watched 
the caravans of shaggy, two-humped 
camels, of long-maned, wild-eyed 
ponies jostling one another through 
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the gate leading from Mongolia, 
We stayed at a village inn, memorable 
for the rows of squashed bed-bugs 
symmetrically arranged by some 
tidy-minded guest on the wall above 
Mother’s bed. Conspicuous in our 
luggage on this as on other jaunts 
was the portable mahogany com- 
mode ; for she was particular about 
her sanitary arrangements and made 
a point of siting the commode her- 
self. On this occasion, however, 
she entrusted the important task to 
Aunt Rose who, short-sighted even 
in daylight, unwisely positioned it 
after dark. Mother complained bit- 
terly of the draught, and discovered 
next morning that her nécéssaire had 
been set up not, as she had directed, 
in a sheltered, secluded corner but 
in the village street. So one more 
black mark was scored up against 
my aunt’s record as a traveller, one 
more weapon forged by herself to be 
used ruthlessly against her in the 
bitter quarrels that punctuated our 
journeys. 

North China is well, indeed over- 
supplied with temples, and we, I 
think, must have ‘done’ them all. 
Looking through Mother’s diaries, I 
can find no comment on the Temple 
of the Pool of the Black Dragon. 
But it stands in my memory for a 
litter which arrived, suspended on 
two sagging poles between two 
flagging mules, while we were un- 
packing our luggage. A muleteer 
brusquely unhitched the litter, which 
crashed to the ground. A fat hand 
parted the curtains, holding a deli- 
cate gold-wired cage containing a 
lark. The muleteer who had treated 
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is employer so roughly took this 
with infinite care; another retainer 
drew back the curtains ; and a third 
assisted to alight an enormous 
Chinese who heaved himself out, like 
,a water-buffalo from a wallow, and 
squeezed through the door of the 
temple. We saw him next morning, 
sanding in the garden beside his 
bird-cage, his fat face creased in an 
enraptured smile as he stared up at 
the lark which, taking its daily 
exercise, soared and sung like an 
angel in the sky far above him. 
In the Western Hills there was a 
temple, Hindu in architecture, built 
long ago by artisans from India. In 





its lonely courtyards were tanks full 
of golden carp and overhung with 
wistaria vines. The priests chanted 
and banged wonderful copper drums 
most melodiously, but, alas, all night. 

Irritated, perhaps, by the sacred 
melody, Mother, in the course of a 
disagreement, hurled at Aunt Rose a 
fen of black satin knickers and a 

copper candlestick. She missed, and 
my aunt said with great dignity and 
determination— 

“If ever you do hit me, Amy, I 
{aa go straight home, at once.” 

Thereafter, her naturally good aim 

distorted by discretion or latent 
sisterly affection, Mother always 
missed. 

Closer to Pekin was the Temple of 
| ma where at the open-air altar 

the Emperor used to make the annual 
Spring Sacrifice. In all other imper- 
ial buildings the roofs were orange- 
yellow in colour, but in the Temple 
of Heaven they were a beautiful deep 
blue. We often used to ride out 
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there and picnic in the temple 
grounds. Nobody, least of all the 
Chinese, seemed to consider this 
irreverent. 

But Mother’s greatest coup in 
China was our journey to the 
Eastern Tombs, seldom visited by 
foreigners. This was no hurried, 
hole-in-the-corner dash dependent 
on her friendship with Mr Chou, but 
a leisurely progress, suitably escorted, 
to a sure welcome. The Manchu 
Grand Duke, Commander of the 
Banner Camp at Tungling, had 
invited his friend Mr Oudendyk, 
the Dutch Minister, to visit him and 
to bring a party among whom (for it 
was never possible to exclude my 
mother from such an excursion) 
were ourselves. The party was made 
up by Carmen de Carcéres, her 
parents, and an Italian officer, Count 
Foletti. 

Having spent the first night at an 
Imperial Rest House, we had an 
easy second day’s ride to a temple 
where I had, on arrival, a violent 
quarrel with my aunt. After it had 
been brought to an unsatisfactory 
conclusion by the embarrassed de- 
parture from the scene of ‘ Mr Ou,’ 
Count Foletti and the De Carcéres 
family, I rode off in a huff to look at 
the country. 

A mile or two away I came upon 
a dark pagoda which arose, sinister 
and deserted, from a blasted heath. 
I tethered my horse and approached 
to investigate. The building seemed 
to be about five storeys high; at 
ground level were two huge, smooth 
stones which, I realised after a while, 
were the feet of a gigantic idol. The 











legs towered into the gloom and, 
with thumping heart, I followed 
them up a spiral staircase. At the 
first landing I seemed to have 
reached the knees: it was getting 
very dark, and a storm was gathering. 
Up and up I climbed: there were 
eerie, sinister rustlings, and I began 
to be rather frightened. Was some- 
one following me? Or awaiting me 
at the top? But I was determined to 
go on, and I identified in turn the 
idol’s waist, chest, neck. The rust- 
ling was louder, more threatening, as 
I came to the grinning mouth and 
peered in between the huge teeth. 
At that moment there was a flash of 
lightning, a great clap of thunder, 
and out of those cavernous jaws, 
from the idol’s gaping throat and all 
the dark recesses of the roof, there 
swept and whirled, as at a Witches’ 
Sabbath, a fearsome cloud of thou- 
sands of bats. In blind, unreasoning 
panic I tore down the stairs, scram- 
bled on to my horse and galloped full 
tilt for our own homely temple and 
human company. 

My absence had not passed un- 
noticed. Mother was scared and 
angry; Aunt Rose tearful, and in- 
clined to blame herself for the 
things, doubtless unforgivable, which 
she had said in the course of our 
quarrel, ‘Mr Ou’ was extremely 
annoyed; for it was not the thing for 
young girls to wander off on solitary 
rambles in the interior of China. I 
never did so again. 

Dinner was laid on a long, narrow 
box. 

‘It looks,” observed Aunt Rose 
cheerfully, “ just like a coffin.” 
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Said ‘Mr Ou,’ “It is.” Then, 
noticing our discomfort, he added, 
“ But quite likely there is nothing 
inside it. It may lie empty fo 
weeks, awaiting an auspicious day 
for the burial.” 

We resumed our meal withou 
much appetite. Mother, who in the 
schoolroom had learned pages of 
Shakespeare as a punishment fo 
impertinence, said something appo 
site about our baked meats coldly 
furnishing forth the funeral tables, 
but her display of erudition was ill 
received, 

We had reached the coffee (also, | 
remember, cold) when Count Folett 
noticed rows of Chinese faces peering 
at us over the courtyard wall. Jump 
ing to the conclusion that ‘ the 
were up’ again and that the Society 
of Harmonious Fists was about to 
wreak vengeance on an isolated party 
of foreign devils, he whipped out 
and flourished menacingly a larg 
revolver. It was not without diff 
culty that my mother persuaded him 
that he had over-estimated the 
emergency which so stirred him. 

““ We want,” said ‘ Mr Ou,’ rather 
unkindly, as we disarmed our pro- 
tector, “no temperamental Latins 
causing international incidents on 
this trip.” 

Next day we rode to the gate of 
the Imperial Park where, it being 
considered undignified to enter on 
horseback, we transferred ourselves 
to blue and gold lacquered palan- 
quins in which we continued our 
journey, escorted by a troop of 
Banner cavalry armed with shor 
bows and wearing straw hats and 
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long felt boots. Their ponies were 
beautifully built little animals, like 
miniature hunters. 

We were borne along a paved 
causeway, between fields covered 
with spring flowers among which 
grazed herds of small, sacred black 
cattle. The canals which we crossed 
by little marble bridges, the miniature 
pavilions with turned-up eaves, the 
biue sky with small, fleecy clouds, 
were obviously cribbed directly from 
the Willow Pattern. Stationed along- 
side the causeway to ward off any 
evil spirits who might dispute our 
passage were life-sized, stone camels, 
elephants, horses, dragons. 

At the Banner Camp we had tea 
with some of the Bannermen’s wives, 
tall Manchu women grouped artistic- 
ally under the inevitable willow- 
trees, moving freely with unbound 
feet, wearing long blue gowns and 
black embroidered waistcoats. They 
were made up pink and white like 
Dutch dolls, their elaborately dressed 
hair held in place by long combs with 
flowers at each end. They were 
extremely elegant and self-possessed 
as they did us the honours of their 
houses and chatted with Carmen and 
‘Mr Ou.’ 

The Manchu Grand Duke’s palace, 
a collection of exquisite orange-tiled 
pavilions, we reached soon after mid- 
day. Having sent our cards on ahead 
(the size of large bookplates, scarlet, 
inscribed with our names in Chinese 
characters) we were expected; and 
a soon as we had washed and 
changed, we sat stiff and upright on 
the narrow, marble seats of polished 
wooden chairs to receive the Grand 
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Duke’s ceremonial call. The chairs 
were very slippery: the slightest 
relaxation of posture from that which 
good manners required would have 
resulted in instant and humiliating 
disaster. 

A gentleman of grave aspect and 
imposing presence, our host wore a 
coat of finest silk alpaca, long-sleeved, 
adorned with large, gold-embroidered 
medallions: his belt was of jade, his 
long nail-sheaves of gold; his hat 
was surmounted by the plume and 
button of his rank. After an hour’s 
stilted conversation interpreted by 
Mr Oudendyk, he withdrew. Later 
in the day the men of our party paid 
him a return call while we visited 
the ladies of his house, very grand 
Manchus, dressed like the Banner- 
men’s wives but far more splendidly ; 
their combs were of jade, the ‘flowers’ 
at each end were made of pearls, coral 
and bright kingfisher’s feathers, set in 
gold; their nail-sheaves were of gold, 
enamel and precious stones. 

We dined with the Grand Duke in 
the evening, eating with chopsticks 
(we all remarked unfavourably on my 
aunt’s management of hers) and two- 
pronged forks. Each Manchu guest 
brought his own eating-implements 
in an embroidered case attached to 
the belt, but ours were provided for 
us. Between each course we wiped 
faces and hands with towels dipped 
in hot water :. from time to time our 
neighbours chose tit-bits from the 
serving-dishes and put them on our 
plates. Our ignorance of the 


language, save for a few polite 
phrases, was of little consequence, 
since Orientals do not feel the tire- 
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some necessity of making conversa- 
tion at meals. The room was full of 
the Grand Duke’s retainers, brilliant 
as a herbaceous border, chattering 
and hawking and spitting on the 
floor. 

The food and hot rice wine were 
excellent, and Aunt Rose and I (we 
are a greedy family) tucked in well. 
Not so Mother, who before dinner 
had seen the fish we were to eat 
swimming in a tank. For some 
reason not clear to us, the spectacle 
revolted her. 

* What,” we asked, “ about fruite 
bleue?” 

But that, she declared, was quite 
different; she had lost her usual 
hearty appetite. However, she made 
through ‘Mr Ou’ a polite little 
speech of thanks, saying how much 
we had enjoyed our dinner. 

“Then why,” asked the Grand 
Duke blandly, his face a mask of 
Oriental impassivity, “did you eat 
so little?” 

I can count on the fingers of one 
hand the occasions which found my 
mother at a loss for an answer. This 
was one of them. 

The ladies of our party withdrew 
early, but courtesy demanded that 
the men sit drinking rice wine until 
two in the morning, and next day 
they were late and bleary starters for 
our visit to the Imperial Tombs. 

We were (fortunately for the men) 
carried in palanquins up a two-mile 
avenue, crossing by marble bridges 
over several sparkling mountain 
streams. The avenue ascended 
gently towards a pine-clad hill. At 
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the lower end it was guarded by stone 
warriors and animals, all looking very 
fierce to scare off evil spirits. At the 
top, steps led to the guard-house, a 
simple arch with rooms on either 
side hung with the Bannermen’s 
bows and quivers. After the Banner- 
men had turned out in slovenly 
splendour, we were carried up shal- 
low steps onto a terrace with marble 
floor and balustrade, and numerous 
stone urns and ornaments whose 
meaning was explained to us by the 
erudite ‘ Mr Ou.’ 

After passing through three such 
terraces, each more elaborate than 
the one below, we reached the Halls 
of the Imperial Ancestors, outside 
which stood, delicately moulded, life- 
sized bronze stags and gigantic 
bronze incense-burners like inciner- 
ators twelve feet high. The up- 
turned eaves of the Halls were picked 
out in green, blue and gold; the 
orange-tiled roofs were hung with 
bells. 

We passed in through three pairs 
of lacquered doors and silk curtains 
of Imperial Yellow. Inside were 
long tables laid with cloisonné vases 
and incense-burners; the roof was 
supported by massive painted pillars. 
Along the walls were displayed the 
ancestral tablets of the Imperial 
family. 

Besides those of three dead emper- 
ors, we visited the Hall of the Dow- 
ager Empress, who was very much 
alive. Still under construction, it 
was full of workmen and masked by 
screens and scaffolding: but enough 
could be seen to make Mr Oudendyk, 
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a rigid traditionalist, purse his lips 
in disapproval. But the old lady 
took a strong personal interest in the 
Hall, and the purists could not 
lightly disregard her wishes. Per- 
sonally I thought that the polished 
cedar pillars, bound with copper, the 
most daring of her innovations, were 
a great improvement on the painted 
pillars of the other Halls. 

From the Halls of the Ancestors a 
flight of shallow steps led to a court- 
yard dotted with round, plaster 
monuments, pink and white, like 
huge cake-moulds: these were the 
tombs of the Imperial concubines. 
(The Dowager Empress’s paramours 
were, one was told, less ceremonially 
interred, being dropped down a 
chute that led from her chambers to 
a lake in the Palace grounds.) 

Above the concubines was a little 
tailed platform, from which one 
could look far over the park and 
forested hills into the blue distance. 
On it was a tiny, orange-tiled 
pavilion, in which squatted a huge 
marble tortoise. 

“The symbol of longevity,” ex- 
plained ‘ Mr Ou.’ 

“ But why?” I asked fractiously. 
“ Emperors live no longer than any- 
one else.” 

** Conventional, surely,” he replied. 
“What about ‘O King, live for 
ever,’ and ‘Long live our noble 
King > ~ ” 

Among all the memorials and urns 
and halls and tablets, one never saw 
the actual tombs. These were at the 
ends of long shafts dug deep into the 
hillside, the entrances blocked up 


and hidden lest grave-robbers disturb 
the emperors’ rest. I wonder if they 
lie still undisturbed. 


We returned from Tungling to 
pack and leave for Japan. 

My mother, when she grew up, had 
been presented by her old nurse with 
an etiquette book from which she 
was sometimes moved to quote 
passages such as, ‘ A young lady must 
never accept presents from a gentle- 
man, except in the presence of her 
parents when she need not say, “I 
am ashamed to take it,” or, “I fear 
to rob you.”’ 

This was doubtless in her mind 
when she sent for me shortly before 
we left. I found her with Mr 
Oudendyk, and laid out on the sofa 
was the most gorgeous official dress 
of a mandarin’s wife, complete even 
to the hairpins, bracelets, nail- 
sheaves and fan. But no shoes. 

** My dear, isn’t it kind of ‘ Mr 
Ou’? He has brought you all this 
as a parting present.” 

I was enraptured. There was 
nothing I liked so much as dressing 
up, and this dress was the most 
splendid I had ever seen. 

But ‘ Mr Ou’ looked worried. 

“You see,” he said, “it’s the 
shoes. . . . Chinese ladies have ‘ lily 
feet’ ” (i.e., bound from childhood, 
so that they are only four or five 
inches long) “‘ and yours are. . .” 
He hesitated, and gave an embarrassed 
glance at my utilitarian number 7’s. 

“ Very large,” I finished the sen- 
tence for him, all too conscious of my 
drawback. 











** Oh, well,” he said, “‘ we must do 
the best we can.” 

“What about Manchu ladies’ 
shoes ?”? asked my mother. “ They 
don’t bind their feet.” 

“Incorrect, most incorrect with 
Chinese costume.” The purist shook 
his head doubtfully. “ But perhaps 
the gaffe would escape general notice, 
and in any case it seems to be the 
only chance. But even Manchu 
ladies have—er . . .” 

** Smaller feet than mine.” 

“ T am afraid that is so. And there 
is no time to have them made to 
measure.” 

So off we set to the Street of the 
Shoemakers and trailed hopelessly 
from shop to shop, gradually collect- 
ing a crowd of hangers-on who 
resisted all our grooms’ attempts to 
drive them away: their witticisms 
were unintelligible to me in detail, 
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but clear enough in general meaning, 
and as painful to me as they were 
entertaining to the passers-by. 

At last one of our entourage had 
an inspiration. He knew, he said, 
of a cobbler who had just made a 
pair of shoes, Chinese shoes, for a 
giantess in a troop of jugglers. Per- 
haps ...? 

“I am afraid,” said ‘Mr Ou,’ 
much perturbed, “I am afraid 
they may not be in very good 
taste. Anything theatrical is to be 
avoided.” 

However, all was well. The shoes 
were most subdued in design, the 
giantess apparently having excellent 
taste, and fitted me perfectly. Every- 
one crowded into the shop to con- 
gratulate me, so pleased and excited 
that there was almost a riot, from 
which we were thankful to extricate 
ourselves, 
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BY SHAHON SARIA 


THE Court had already assembled 
when I arrived. I walked quickly 
across the matted floor and shook 
hands with the Emir before taking 
my place beside him upon the basket- 
chair which had been specially pro- 
vided for me. From where I sat I 
thus had a vantage-point from which 
I could study, without too much 
ostentation, the proceedings that 
were about to begin. 

We were sitting in a large airy hall, 
the walls of mud, whitewashed: 
the roof was vaulted, carved and 
painted in various striking colours. 
The Emir sat upon my left, cross- 
legged on what I can only describe 
as a woolsack, over which, for his 
greater comfort, were draped a 
number of brightly coloured rugs 
and a sheepskin. Over his head, 
affixed to the wall behind him, hung 
a curved scimitar and a dagger, 
symbols of his sovereignty. At his 
feet, stretching in two rows towards 
the door, sat his court, their legs 
crossed upon the mats. To the 
Emir’s left hand sat the lay members, 
some five in all, and on his right, 
facing them, were the legal advisers. 

I was still examining the robes of 
the court members—blue, green and 
dazzling yellow silks glowing richly 
against the black skins and contrast- 
ing vividly with the pure white robes 





of the Emir himself—when there was 
a scuffle at the door, and four ragged 
figures in prison garb were ushered 
in. Rapidly they made obeisance 
before the court and then, half lying, 
half kneeling, they took their places 
on the floor, while warders in blue- 
and-white robes ranged behind 
them. 

The court scribe pushed the folds 
of his turban down from his mouth 
and started to read the charge. I 
looked over his shoulder at the book 
from which he read. It was written 
in Arabic. 

* Are you Idi Kaura, Sale Namoda, 
Mamman Mafara and Audu Talata?” 

There was a confused chorus of 
murmurings from the floor, which I 
took to be assent. 

“It is said that on Thursday the 
3rd of August 1955, at about six 
o’clock in the evening at Tudun 
Wada village in this Emirate, you, 
Idi Kaura, Sale Namoda, Mamman 
Mafara and Audu Talata, beat and 
stabbed Ubale Fulani, and that you 
killed him.” 

The scribe then proceeded to out- 
line in detail the facts which gave 
rise to the charge. 

“On the Thursday in question a 
party of Fulani with their cattle 
passed Tudun Wada village, and 
they allowed their cattle to stray 
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upon the farms. Idi and Sale came 
to their farms and saw this, although 
the Fulani had already passed. These 
two then ran towards the market for 
help, and on their way found Mam- 
man and Audu returning to their 
homes. Calling upon them to follow, 
they returned to their farms and 
found the corn trampled down and 
the young ground-nuts torn up from 
the soil. They then ran to find the 
Fulani, but Idi ran home first to take 
his knife, and Sale took his sword 
with him... .” 

I allowed my mind to wander a 
little over the scene, the long aristo- 
cratic faces of the members of the 
court, and the snub-nosed features 
of the four accused. One of them 
had a long scar running down the 
side of his face, a memento perhaps 
of some earlier encounter. The 
dignity of the court almost hung 
round it like a cope, a dignity that I 
recalled from my days at the Bar in 
England. I could see little differ- 
ence, except perhaps in the colour of 
the skin, between the court of the 
Emir in Northern Nigeria and the 
court of the Recorder in London. 

My thoughts were interrupted by 
the shuffling of papers, and my mind 
came back to the deeds of Idi and 
his friends. 

“... They caught up with the 
Fulani near the village, and the 
Fulani were about to camp. On the 
edge of their camp, beside the well, 
the deceased Ubale, a young man of 
thirty, stood talking with his wife and 
other women who were drawing 
water. The accused Idi then shouted 
out, ‘Here is one of them, they who 
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have ruined our crops,’ and there- 
upon struck the deceased with his 
knife in the chest. Also Sale struck 
him on the shoulder with his sword 
and both Mamman and Audu beat 
him over the head with their sticks 
until he fell upon the ground, and 
the blood came from his eyes and 
from his nose. At this point several 
other men ran up to the place to see 
what was happening and why the 
women were screaming. The accused 
fled, but were pursued by the Fulani. 
Ubale was carried to the dispenser 
on the carrier of a bicycle, but he 
died on the way. All the accused ran 
to the bush and escaped to their 
village. Later, when they came out 
of a house in which they were hiding, 
they were seized and bound and taken 
before the Village Head, who ques- 
tioned them, but they denied the 
offence. They were sent bound 
together with the witnesses and the 
relatives to the District Head, where 
Idi confessed. They are now brought 
before the Emir in this court.” 

The scribe stopped his reading 
and cleared his throat once or twice. 
One of the members of the court, a 
tall man in yellow robes, took up the 
questioning. 

“Tdi, is it true that you stabbed 
Ubale with a knife and that later he 
died ? ” 

“Tt is not true. I know nothing 
of the matter. I was not there.” 

“Do you hear that you confessed 
your crime to Sarkin Rafi, the 
District Head ?” 

“Itisnotso. Heis lying. I never 
confessed.” 

“You, Sale, is it true that you 
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struck Ubale with a sword, and that 
he died later?” 

“Tt is true I struck him with my 
sword. I heard that he died later.” 

The same allegations, that they 
beat Ubale and he died, were put to 
the last two, and they both denied 
the offence strongly. 

Two old men now entered and 
were led to places on the floor near 
the prisoners. They were questioned 
about Ubale’s relations. This is an 
important factor in Moslem Law, 
where the punishment for murder 
rests in most cases with the relations 
of the deceased, a liability in tort 
which has long ceased to be a feature 
of our own law. The questioning 
began again. 

“Do you know Ubale, the de- 
ceased? In the Name of God and 
His Prophet, has he any children ? ” 

“I know him. He has four chil- 
dren, two male and two female, but 
they are all small.” 

“Has he any brothers ?” 

“He has. He has two brothers 
and a sister; they are Wada, Dan 
Azumi and Zainabu. They are full 
brothers and sister with the de- 
ceased.” 

Each of the accused was then 
asked if he had any objection to the 
witness, but they all denied any 
knowledge of him or of his relations. 
The other old man gave similar 
evidence, and was not objected to. 
They then retired, making way for 
two other men. These two, witnesses 
to the washing of the body of the 
deceased, seemed to perform the 
functions of the doctor in our 
courts. 
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“In the Name of God and His 
Prophet, what wounds did you see 
upon the body of the deceased ?” 

‘“* We saw a deep wound upon his 
chest, and another upon his left 
shoulder. His head also was broken 
by two deep wounds.” 

* Tdi, Sale, Mamman, Audu, what 
is your objection to this witness ? ” 

“* We have no objection, for we do 
not know him.” 

The preliminaries over, the real 
witnesses were brought in, those 
who had actually seen the incident. 
The first was called Korau, a thin, 
athletic-looking young man, in the 
breeches and kilted jacket so typical 
of his tribe. The thin pale face, 
highly strung and nervous, coupled 
with the dark, soft eyes, showed his 
Fulani blood. 

“Were you present when Ubale 
was stabbed and beaten and struck 
down? In the Name of God and 
His Prophet, what did you see? ” 

“I was present. Ladan and I 
were making a fire to keep the flies 
from our cattle. It was evening, 
shortly before the darkness came. 
Ubale was standing near the well 
talking and laughing. I called to 
him to come and help us and to leave 
the women to do the chattering. 
Then from the east four men came 
running: from the direction of 

Tudun Wada village it was. I saw 
that Idi and Sale were in the front, 
for I know them. Idi cried out, 
‘ Here is one of them, they who have 
ruined our crops,’ and straightway 
he stabbed Ubale in the chest. Sale 
then struck him with his sword on the 
shoulder. The other two men, whom 
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I now recognised as Mamman and 
Audu, came with sticks and struck 
him twice over the head. Blood 
came from his eyes and from his 
nose, and he fell to the ground sense- 
less; nor did he eat or speak or 
drink before he died. We took 
Ubale to the dispenser on a bicycle, 
but he died before we reached 
there. 

“Later in the evening we joined 
the villagers of Tudun Wada and the 
Village Head and searched for the 
men who had done this. We found 
them coming out of their hiding- 
place and took them and bound them. 
The Village Head told us to take them 
to Sarkin Rafi, which we did. Sarkin 
Rafi asked all four what they knew 
about this murder, but they all denied 
it, save Idi, who said to Sarkin Rafi, 
‘It is so. I struck him with my 
knife and he died. It was because 
their cattle ruined my farm. That is 
why I did it. I confess to it.’” 

A member of the court then turned 
to the accused men and asked more 
questions— 

“Tdi, you hear what this witness 
has testified, and how you confessed 
to Sarkin Rafi. What do you say?” 

“ Long may you live! He is lying. 
I never confessed, nor was I there at 
that place when it is said that we 
murdered him.” 

Neither Sale nor Mamman made 
any contribution, but Audu very 
strongly objected to the testimony 
of the witness. 

** What is your objection to him ? ” 

** He borrowed my money and has 
not paid me. It was ten shillings.” 
“This is no objection, for you 
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gave him of your own free will, 
Have you any other ?” 

“IT have another. We are not on 
good terms because we fought to- 
gether on account of gambling.” 

“He is then your fellow-gambler, 
and that is no objection, Have you 
any other?” 

“ T have no other. Nothing that I 
say will be considered.” 

Now from the right came a ques- 
tion, from the Wali, or Legal Adviser 
to the Emir, a thin wizened man with 
a face strongly pitted and scarred. 

“Could you determine which of 
these blows was the heaviest ? ” 

“I could not do so. I can defi- 
nitely say that each of these blows 
could have killed a man, also that the 
blows caused the death of Ubale, but 
I cannot say which of them was the 
heaviest.” 

** Tdi, do you hear, and you Mam- 
man and Audu, the witness says he 
cannot tell which of your blows was 
the heaviest ? ” 

“We know nothing about it.” 

**Do you hear, Sale, that each of 
your blows could have killed a man, 
but the witness does not know which 
was the heaviest ? ” 

“I agree that my blow could have 
killed a man, but I could not say 
whether my blow was heavier or 
lighter than the others.” 

The witness was dismissed, to be 
followed by his friend Ladan, who 
gave evidence in more or less 
identical words. With legal training, 
I was rather surprised that the court 
took no point on this, for it would 
have struck me as being suspect; but 
I heard later that had both testimonies 
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not been identical, neither would 
have been acceptable. This witness 
got through without objection, nor 
could he tell which of the blows was 
the heaviest. The same procedure 
was followed with him as with Korau, 
and it was the same again with the 
next witness, a young Fulani girl 
called Dije, who was one of the 
women by the well. 

The Fulani are one of the most 


attractive tribes of Nigeria, and this 


girl was no exception. Short, petite, 
with a full face and dark eyes, her 
hair in long plaits tied with gold 
clips, she gave her evidence with 
bowed head so that her charms might 


not react upon the judges. (In many 


Nigerian courts, for the same reason, 
women must give evidence through 
a hole in the wall.) Dije had been at 
the well. She, too, had seen the attack 
on Ubale. She, too, had recognised 
his assailants and she also had seen 
him fall. She was with Ubale when 
he died. Her evidence was, however, 
not to go unchallenged, for Audu 
succeeded this time where he had 
failed before. 

“T have an objection to her testi- 
mony. I once abused her father and 
she and her brother threatened me, 
and her father beat me.” 

“ Dije, do you hear what Audu 
says? That he abused your father, 
and that you and your brother 
threatened him and your father beat 
him. Is this so?” 

“It is so. He abused my father 
and we threatened him. I do not 
know if my father beat him or not. 
I did not see it.” 

For the first time now the Emir 
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spoke, so quietly that I could only 
just hear him. This is traditional. 
Beside his chair sat a little man with 
a spear who shouted aloud all that 
the Emir said, that others might 
hear. He was, in effect, the Emir’s 


mouthpiece. 
“ Councillors, you have heard the 
objection that Audu raises. . . .” 


“The Chief says, ‘ Councillors,’ 
he says, ‘ you have heard the objec- 
tion that Audu raises.’ ” 

“*.. . What is your opinion ? ” 

“The Chief says ‘ what is your 
opinion.’ ” 

There’ was a confused babble of 
sound as all the councillors began 
to give their advice. I gathered from 
it that the objection was sound, that 
Dije was found to be unacceptable 
and that her evidence must be dis- 
regarded. 

“Let her evidence be rejected ; 
for, as it is said in the Books of the 
Law such as Mukhtasar and the 
Tuhfa, ‘ any witness may be objected 
to on account of bias towards the 
defendant or any of his ascend- 
ants.’ ” 

Two more Fulani gave evidence, 
the first in a long red stocking cap, 
the second heavily adorned with 
bracelets and rings. Then came the 
Village Head to give formal evidence 
of what we would call arrest, and 
then Sarkin Rafi, the District Head, 
a fine old man with a white beard 
escaping from the chin-strap of his 
vast turban. 

“‘ They were brought to me bound, 
about the middle of the night. I got 
up immediately and questioned them. 
Each of them denied the offence but 
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Idi, who said, ‘It is so. I struck him 
with my knife and he died. It was 
because their cattle ruined my farm. 
That is why I did it. I confess to 
it.’ ” 

“Do you hear, Idi, what this 
witness alleges, that he questioned 
you and you admitted your guilt ?” 

**T hear it, but it is not true. He is 
lying. I never admitted the offence.” 

“* What is your objection to him ? ” 

“IT have no objection to him save 
that he is lying.” 

This concluded the evidence for 
the prosecution, and the accused 
themselves were now questioned on 
the part they were alleged to have 
played. This stage of the trial had 
been reached with quiet efficiency, 
without the histrionics and theatrical 
effects of many a more modern 
court. 

Now one of the other members 
of the court, who had taken little 
interest in the proceedings, or so 
it seemed to me, took up the ques- 
tioning. 

Idi, the truculent one, told his tale 
first. He told how he had been 
somewhere else, miles away at the 
time it was said he was committing 
this murder. He said he had been 
away on a trading trip in the south. 
It was only upon his return that he 
heard of Ubale’s death. 

“You have heard what the wit- 
nesses say, that they saw you when 
you struck Ubale. What do you say 
to that?” 

“ They are lying, they never saw 
me.” 

“ Have you any witnesses who will 
testify in your defence ? ” 
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“T have no witnesses, nor do I 


need any. I was not there.” 

** Sale, you have heard what the 
witnesses have said, that you struck 
Ubale on the shoulder with a sword 
and that he died, what have you to 
say ? ” 

** Long may you live! Itis so. I 
went to my farm and that of Idi and 
we saw them destroyed. It was in 
anger that we ran to find others and 
that we found Mamman and Audu. 
Before I went any farther I collected 
my sword from my house. Then we 
followed the Fulani and found them 
about to camp. Idi stabbed the 
Fulani in the chest, I struck him on 
the shoulder and Mamman and 
Audu both beat him on the head 
with their sticks and he fell down 
unconscious. I heard later that he 
died.” 

Both Audu and Mamman, who it 
turned out were brothers, denied any 
part in the incident and said that 
they were working on their farms, 
that they had chased away the cattle, 
but had done no more than that. 
Neither had any witnesses nor did 
they wish to call any. 

“Audu Talata, have you any 
witnesses who shall testify in your 
favour ?” 

** God is my Witness and no other.” 

At this point the court decided to 
adjourn, and I left the room. Com- 
ing from the coolness of the mud 
building into the glare of the street 
almost blinded me. I was seen into 
my car by one of the Emir’s coun- 
cillors, and I promised to return the 
following day, when judgment was 
to be given. 
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When the court reassembled on 
the next morning, the Emir went 
directly to the point. Turning to 
the Wali, he said— 

“What is the judgment upon 
persons who commit such an offence ? 
You have heard how it is said that 
Idi stabbed Ubale with a knife, but 
he has denied it. He is said to have 
confessed before the District Head, 
but he denies that also.” 

“Tdi confessed to Sarkin Rafi that 
he had committed this evil deed. 
Here he has told the court that he 
made no such confession, but that 
confession has been proved by two 
eyewitnesses, for both Korau and 
Sarkin Rafi have told the court of 
this confession. Thus the offence 
of intentional homicide is proved. 
It is further proved by the evidence 
of four eyewitnesses. Let Idi be 
killed without the Kasama Oath, if 
the relatives of Ubale agree.” 

The Wali rustled his books, and 
the Emir turned to his councillors 
upon the other side. 

“What do you think of this 
judgment ? ” 

** We all agree with what the Wali 
has said, that Idi should be put to 
death without the Kasama oath.” 

“What is your judgment upon 
Sale Namoda ? ” 

Again a rustle of books and papers 
as the Wali found his place in the 
Books of the Law. 

“Sale has confessed before the 
court to striking Ubale with a sword 
and causing him to die. Having 
obtained his confession it is clear 
that death was caused deliberately. 
The penalty is to put Sale to death 
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if the relatives of Ubale refuse to 
pardon him. This is laid down in 
Fawakifu Dawani in the comment- 
aries upon the Risala, in the judg- 
ment of blood and set punishment at 
page 194: ‘ The admission of a man 
who is an adult, in his full senses, to 
the effect that he killed a person in 
these circumstances must mean that 
this man be put to death.’ ” 

“What is your opinion on this 
judgment ? ” 

“The Chief says ‘ what is your 
opinion upon this judgment ?’ ” 

“* We agree with what the Wali has 
said, and Sale ought to be put to 
death, if the relatives agree.” 

“You have heard how Mamman 
and Audu struck the deceased, and 
you have heard their denials. What 
is your judgment upon them ?” 

“It is proved by two eyewitnesses 
that they struck Ubale to the ground, 
and that he later died. Their guilt 
is clear. All the accused persons 
ought to be put to death if the 
relatives agree. As it is laid down 
in the Books of the Law such as the 
Risala at page 247: ‘ Where a group 
of persons commit a murder, all 
those persons should be put to death 
in the same way as the guilty man.’ 
Also in Volume II. of Jawahir 
Tlikillil, at page 257, it is said: ‘Any 
number of persons, apart from con- 
spirators, shall be killed where the 
victim dies on the spot or receives 
a fatal wound or remains uncon- 
scious until his death. This is 


confirmed by Dasuki, Volume IV., 
and by Hirshi, Volume V. There- 
fore all the accused ought to be 
killed.” 
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“What is your opinion on the 
question of the blows, for you have 
heard that each of the blows could 
have killed a man, but that it could 
not be distinguished which blow was 
the cause of death ? ” 

* Yes, I have heard it. This means 
that all of them should be put to 
death ; for it is written in Adwi the 
commentary on the Kifayah, at page 
265: ‘ Know ye, that if people come 
to a person and kill him together 
intentionally and without any reason, 
and he dies on the spot or he is 
taken unconscious or with wounds of 
which he will definitely die, and the 
wounds cannot be assigned to their 
proper conflictor, or they can be 
assigned but are equally severe, and 
some of the blows cause the death, 
but the conflictors are unknown, then 
all the accused persons ought to be 
put to death.” 

“You have heard the judgment 
of the Wali. What do you say?” 

“We agree it isso. In Harrashid, 
the comm. ‘“y of the Mukhtasar, 
at Volume VIII., page 10, it is said, 
in the judgment of blood: ‘If blows 
are equal to one another, then those 
who inflicted such blows should all 
be executed. All these men should 
be killed if the relatives agree.” 

The Emir turned once more to the 
court members and asked them what 
else remained to be done, to which 
they replied th: ought to ask the 
relatives what they wanted in the 
way of penalty or the murder of 
Ubale. But he appeared to be 
puzzled whether to ask only small 
children. Once more the Wali’s 
guidance was sought. 
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* As the children of the deceased 
are small, their guardian shall be 
asked what he wants; for it is said 
in Mukhtasar and its commentaries, 
Dasuki, Volume IV., page 258, Khir- 
shi, Volume V., at page 265, and 
Khattab, Volume VI., page 252, that 
the guardian of a small child has the 
choice between retaliation and blood 
money. If the blood-guardian is a 
minor, his guardian, that is his 
father or other person in whose 
custody he is, shall make the choice 


-_ 





on behalf of him, and if he sees that | 


blood retaliation is more fitting he 
shall carry it out. 
also said about he who is murdered 
and has small children, that the 


In Khattab it is | 


relatives shall carry out the retaliation | 


and shall not await the maturity of 
the children. Let the guardian be 
asked what he will.” 

The councillors agreed and the 
guardian was brought in. He was a 
youngish man, one of the two 
brothers of the dead man. 

“* What do you want us to do with 
Idi who killed your brother Ubale, 
the father of the children in your 
custody ?” 

“Let him be put to death as he 
killed my brother.” 

“ Know that to forgive a person is 
a thing desired by God.” 

“ Let him be killed as he killed my 
brother.” 


“You hear, Idi, there is no for- | 


giveness for you.” 
“Let what they desire be done.” 
* Because of this, Idi, you will be 
taken to Kaduna and hanged, and no 
one will see you until you are dead. 
If you do not agree, you may appeal 
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to the High Court within thirty 
days. Reflect and consider whether 
you will appeal.” 

“ Long may you live! I will not 
appeal.” 

Sale received the same sentence, 
truculent to the last and unrepentant. 

“ What do you wish us to do with 
Mamman who killed your brother 
and the father of the children in 
your custody ? ” 

“For the sake of God and His 
Prophet I have forgiven him, for he 
has done much kindness to my 
family in the past.” 

“Do you hear, Mamman, that 
you are forgiven ?” 

“J hear and I am grateful and 
give thanks.” 

The Emir then turned once more 
to his court, first to the Wali and 
then to the councillors for advice on 
what should be done with Mamman 
in those circumstances. 

“Where a person intentionally 
kills someone and there are witnesses 
to the act, forgiveness is acceptable, 
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and it is stated in Bahaja, at page 374, 
that a person who is forgiven in this 
manner receives one hundred lashes 
and a year’s imprisonment.” The 
councillors agreed and the sentence 
was pronounced. (This is not the 
brutal flogging of nineteenth-century 
England, but a symbolic laying on of 
lashes in public, causing harm more 
spiritual than physical.) 

Islam is a faith which breeds fatal- 
ism to a degree unknown perhaps in 
any other creed, This was brought 
back to me forcibly a few minutes 
later. Audu was not forgiven. He 
was to die. His words have remained 
in my memory ever since. 

* Audu, do you hear that the 
relatives of Ubale refuse to pardon 
you?” 

“T hear. Since they will not 
pardon me, let the court do what they 
wish.” 

“ Audu, do you agree you should 
be hanged at Kaduna and no one 
should see you until you are dead ? ” 

“Long may you! ! I agree.” 
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GOOD TYPES 


I 


HAPPY EVER AFTER 


BY P. DE CARTERET 


THE Old Man dug patiently, the 
sharp prongs of the fork glistening 
as they shrugged themselves free 
of the dark loam and lay naked in 
the afternoon sunshine. The soil 
showed every sign of careful hus- 
bandry and he felt a deep pride in 
the perfection of it. He looked 
down on it with the same pleased 
smile that may show on a man’s 
face when he strokes the sleek coat 
of a favourite pet. 

There was a great sense of peace 
in the garden. The red-brick walls 
showed their white lines of cement 
teeth through the bare branches of 
the fruit-trees, and the wall-top 
glistened under its crown of chipped 
glass. The lawn, even in winter, 
looked well barbered. Much foliage 
and a few hardy blossoms braved 
the early morning frosts and the 
gusty breezes. They waved in the 
weedless desert of the beds, care- 
takers for the gay crowds of trippers 
that would flood those same beds 
throughout the spring and summer. 
At a stone bird-bath two tom-tits 
performed their own particular circus 
routine, and a well-fed, deep-chested 


cock-robin perched upon the handle 


of a spade and stood, legs akimbo, | 


watching the movements of the Old 
Man. 

Now and again the man would 
stop digging, rub the small of his 
back and straighten up his body. 
At such times he would talk softly 
to the robin, and the small, red bird 
would put its head on one side and 
ruffle up its breast feathers. 

The man was well past middle-age 
but he worked with remarkable 
agility. His movements, although 
accurate and quick, were invested 
with the grace of his years. The 
hands holding the fork were slim 
and well shaped, and the bright-blue 
veins showed clearly through the 
skin. The finger-nails were clean, 
and such of the soil as remained 
lodged on his forearms looked as 
incongruous as a smut on a prin- 
cess’s cheek. His hair was white 
and his eyes deep-lined, but he held 
his head high. He spurned to mas- 
querade under the professional cover 
of hobnail boots or gaitered legs, 
nor would he allow himself the 
theatrical props of the enthusiastic 
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amateur, the green-baize apron, the 
high - necked sweater or the be- 
) ribboned panama hat. He wore his 
oldest clothes, but they were clothes 





that had always been cared for. 
The garden reached down to a 


short yew-hedge that formed the 
| boundary between his land and the 
) adjoining property. On the other 


side of the hedge lay the garden 
and the house of a great local man-of- 
business: a grizzled, serious-faced 
fellow who had squandered his youth 


in the pursuit of advancement and 


made himself wealthy with worry. 
He was now, in his late fifties, a 
pillar of Local Government. He 
had little time to spend in his garden 
and no time whatsoever for con- 
versations with small birds. On the 
other hand, he had felt that he should 
show the more obvious hall-marks of 
financial achievement and he had 
surrounded his house with a wonder- 
ful garden. 

All that money could buy was 





poured into those two rich acres. 
Huge specimens of ‘ Giant’ vied 
with each other for pride of place 
as they towered over the serried 
ranks of massed colour in the flower- 
beds. The neatly-laid crazy pave- 
| ment was bursting with rare rock- 
plants, and walled fruit-trees groaned 
| under their enclosing nets. Hedges 
| and bushes were cut with a military 
precision, and there was a continual 
| splattering of spraying hoses over 





the pampered soil. 

Sometimes, of a summer’s even- 
ing, guests would stroll out through 
the French windows, stand on the 
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green grass in their dark town suits 
and sip sherry from amber-coloured 
glasses. They would congratulate 
their host on his ‘green fingers’ 
and he, with befitting modesty, would 
acknowledge that he, himself, found 
little time to attend to such things 
but that he had a very good man 
who carried out his instructions. 
They would stand there for a few 
minutes and then disappear back 
into the house, leaving no sign of 
their recent invasion except for the 
small drips of spilt wine on the stone 
steps and the crazy activity of the 
bibulous ants. 

The ‘ very good man’ who looked 
after the garden was called George 
Stokes. George had been born and 
bred in the county but he had spent 
most of his life in the army. As a 
soldier he had travelled widely, and 
he had met much of life that is not 
usually encountered by a small-town 
boy in the West Country. He had 
kept his head. He retired on a 
small pension and married a sensible, 
middle-aged widow who had been 
left a comfortable sum by her late 
husband. 

George, somewhat deliberately, 
maintained a rustic appearance and 
the drawl of his native dialect. His 
father had been head-gardener on 
a big estate nearby, and George, 
having reverted to gardening, had 
soon rediscovered a real love for 
that occupation. In his present job 
he mixed a cynical disregard for 
the unlimited and ready expenditure 
of his employer with a real and 
very deep pride in the opportunities 
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that that expenditure allowed him 
in his daily battles with the forces 
of nature. 

When the Old Man had first 
arrived, George had taken great 
trouble to be clipping the boundary 
hedge. He had cast covert glances 
at the new resident, noticed the 
upright military stance and heard the 
conventional, modulated voice. A 
few mornings later he had smiled 
to himself with a professional superi- 
ority as he had watched the Old 
Man walk out from the house and 
set to work in the wilderness next 
door. 

For two weeks the men worked 
at their gardens hearing each other’s 
movements but never acknowledging 
each other’s presence. Then, one 
morning, peering over the yew-hedge, 
George found himself looking straight 
into the eyes of the Old Man. When 
George replied to the formal ‘ Good 
morning’ he was surprised to dis- 
cover that he had added ‘sir.’ He 
also noted that there was nothing 
very amateurish about the Old Man’s 
methods. Order was returning to 
the jungle. The beds stood empty 
but well turned and weeded. The 
trees had undergone careful pruning. 
The shaggy lawn had been cut and 
the hum of the ancient hand-mower 
as it lined its way over the tough 
grass made him almost guiltily aware 
of the smooth and effortless passage 
of the large motor-mower that made 
his own task so easy. Before the 
summer was over the two men were 
on greeting terms, and George found 
himself to be profoundly respectful 


of the thoroughgoing methods and 
of the sincere love that the Old 
Man showed in his work. 

One September day George de- 
cided that it was time that he had a 
talk with the Old Man. Rain had 
fallen and the ground smelled fresh. 
The hedge still dripped with tiny 
pearls of water. He could hear the 
Old Man whistling in his potting- 
shed. Like any true West Country- 
man, George was prepared to take 
his time. He lounged at the gate, 
sucking at his pipe and tilting his 
cloth cap ever farther forward over 
his eyes. 

Soon the Old Man appeared at 
the shed doorway. He carried a 
seed-box, holding it well out in 
front of him and not clasped against 
the stomach as a local gardener 
would have borne it. George waited 
until he was certain that his presence 
must have been noticed, then he 
removed his pipe and, speaking in 
an exaggerated drawl that would 
have surprised his family, he said— 

“Tis a nice drop of rain we been 
’avin’, Ain’t un?” 

The Old Man looked up with a 
smile. 

“We need it,” he said. “ This 
summer was too dry. It is not often 
that we have to complain about that 
in this part of the world.” 

“How youm carryin’ that little 
old box, I thought youm come from 
London way, but, come to think on 
un, youm works too ’ard for one of 
they.” 

The Old Man chuckled. He placed 
the seed-box on the top of a post. 
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The seedlings stood up like rows of 
soldiers prepared for an inspection, 
the tiny leaves looking very green 
against the dark, damp soil. He 
brushed his hands together, speckling 
the path with crumbs of mud, then 
he turned back to George again. 

“ Thought you were much older 
than you are,” he said. “I see that 
you are still quite a stripling. I 
must be fifteen years your elder and 
I lived in this part of the county 
before I ever went to school. I had 
meant to ask you to advise me about 
some planting, but I can’t, for the 
life of me, see any sense in con- 
sulting a young fellow-me-lad of 
sixty or so.” 

“Be pleased to give you the free 
service,” replied George, his eyes 
wrinkling in amusement. “I'll be 
over there in just a while, so youm 
be thinking out your questions whilst 
I shuts up over yonder.” 

Twenty minutes later George made 
a heavy, stage entrance. He con- 
trived to make himself as different 
from the other man as possible. He 
spat with deliberation, his working 
clothes were untidy and freshly 
smeared with mud, and he started 
off with a series of sarcastic remarks 
about bird-borne seeds. The Old 
Man stood listening, his eyebrows 
slightly cocked at this obvious panto- 
mime. When he replied he did so 
in a quiet voice, and George soon 
realised that he was making no 
impression whatsoever. In a few 
minutes he forgot to play a part. 
He liked the Old Man, and the two 
of them started talking. In a very 
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short time they had strayed from the 
subjects of seed-boxes and artificial 
manures, and only the darkening 
skies reminded George that it was 
long past the hour at which he 
usually went home. During that 
time they had discussed the events 
of fifty years. 

Thereafter they spoke to each 
other daily. The Old Man found a 
great respect for George’s practical 
knowledge, and he liked him for 
his fundamental decency and for his 
uncomplicated approach towards the 
daily problems of life in the twentieth 
century. As for George, he could 
not entirely satisfy himself why he 
should care so much for the com- 
pany of the Old Man. Perhaps it 
was a mixture of respect for the 
Old Man’s refusal to compromise 
with his obviously straitened cir- 
cumstances and of a balm to some 
deep-hidden vanity that he should 
find himself thus at ease in the 
company of a man who stood in 
his mind on a level with his employer, 
or with the Colonel who had com- 
manded his regiment. 

The winter of 1953 was the hardest 
that they had had for many years. 
No warming breezes billowed up 
from the river mouth, and the distant 
moor lay hidden under a greyish 
sheet of solid snow. George blew 
noisily on his cracked fingers and 
spent the larger part of each day 
crouched over the oil-burning heater 
in his potting-shed. It was too 
cold for the two men to stand 
about and chatter, and they saw 
little of each other, so it. came 
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as a complete surprise to George 
when he heard that the Old Man 
had developed pneumonia and had 
been carried off to the Cottage 
Hospital. 

During the next week rumour had 
the Old Man hanging between life 
and death, and George would stare 
miserably over the hedge and observe 
that there was little that could be 
done in the frozen garden. He shook 
his head when he thought of the 
long period during which it would 
have to lie untended. And when the 
thaw came and the thin wintery 
sunshine had flirted with the yield- 
ing soil, George noticed the van- 
guard of the weed army. In the 
meantime the Old Man had had a 
relapse. 

Early in March George dressed 
himself in his best suit and trudged 
up to the hospital. In the bare cor- 
ridors and spartan offices he felt very 
ill at ease, and he wondered how the 
self-confident, starched nurses would 
feel were he to leave them standing 
in the middle of his cabbage patch. 
He stood awkwardly with his hands 
clasped behind him, fumbling with 
his cap. He was miserably aware 
of his squeaking boots, and he found 
that he had to cough nervously 
before he could ask the simplest of 
questions. 

The Old Man looked very frail. 
His face was shadowed and abnor- 
mally pale, and his long hands were 
spread motionless over the counter- 
pane. Everything about him still 
remained orderly, neat and clean. 
His hair was parted and his chin 


showed no grizzled stubble. The 
bedclothes were uncreased. 

The Old Man opened his eyes 
and smiled up at George. 

“Decent of you to come,” he 
said. “ Particularly during working 
hours. I suppose that you must 
have got the sack for spending too 
much time in that stuffy old hot- 
house of yours.” His voice sounded 
thin but firm, and his humorous 
eyes rested steadily on George. As 
they held each other’s gaze George 
realised how much he had come 
to esteem the Old Man. He ceased to 
be the gawkish, overdressed country- 
man. The Old Man loved the field 
daisy as he loved the fuchsia, his 
sense of value fully accepting the 
fact that all life and all beauty can 
be separated into different patterns, 
but that, beneath all of the super- 
ficialities, a bird is a bird, a flower 
a flower and a man is a man. 
George felt every bit of a man at 
that moment, and he felt a great 
surge of gratitude, almost of love, 
for having been so gently tutored 
in that lesson. 

*?Ad to come,” he mumbled. 
**?Ad to know when youm be gettin’ 
back to they old weed patches of 
yourn.” 

The Old Man turned his head 
and looked out of the window. For 
a few seconds he said nothing. It 
seemed that he had to choose his 
words with some care. When he 


turned back and spoke to George 
his eyes were full of light and his 
voice carried the ring of a challenge. 

“ Before the spring, George. I 
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want to see the spring once again 
and to smell the sweet fresh start 
as life begins. This year I had 
planned to have you well beaten. 
You and your prize seedlings, pluto- 
cratic patron and all. There was to 
be colour everywhere, great clumps 
of waving blossoms, nodding daffodils 
and primroses so pale that they are 
almost white in the morning dew. 
Under the fruit-trees would be crocus 
and snowdrop and, later, the wonder 
of small, tight red roses and the 
velvet of wallflowers. Each morning 
the thrushes would sing from the 
top of the wall and the blackbird’s 
warning would tell me when your 
great, studded boots were trespassing 
on my side of the hedge. . . .” The 
Old Man’s voice dropped until it 
became less than a whisper, and 
soon a nurse came into the ward 
and beckoned to George that he 
should be going. 

“ How was the old squire?” his 
wife asked him. He did not hear 
her, and she shrugged her shoulders 
and returned to her baking. He 
sat munching his fish and chips 
and staring out at the view on the 
other side of the river. The light 
was failing and the bright yellow 
flash of an express train sparkled 
for a few seconds across the water 
before it disappeared into the next 
short, cliff-side tunnel. The last 
of the day clung briefly over the 
purple moor. ‘ Yellow daffs,’ he 
thought, ‘masses of un in ruddy 
great clumps. Primroses, snowdrops 
and they little old crocus. Bain’t so 
fancy. It ’ud look proper pretty. 





Maybe old squire will get to see 
they after all.” 

Early in April the Old Man was 
carried up his front steps. A nurse 
walked beside him and he lay on 
the stretcher with his eyes closed, 
seeing neither his garden nor George 
waving from the gate. For two 
weeks the Old Man remained in 
the house. He was still very 
weak, 

Towards the end of the month 
the weather took a sudden turn for 
the better and the small house was 
flooded with sunlight. The nurse 
flung open the windows and the 
fresh sea-breezes lifted the edges 
of the curtains. Outside the grace- 
ful gulls glided under a pale-blue 
sky and their shrill cries echoed 
into the sickroom, bringing back a 
thousand memories of summers long 
past. 

That same morning the robin 
arrived. The Old Man had shut 
his eyes and was on the point of 
falling asleep when he heard the 
little tapping noise on the bedside 
table. The noise continued and he 
was forced to rouse himself. The 
robin stood there as bright as ever. 
The small bird looked him full in 
the face with its head tilted onto 
one side and then picked at the 
biscuit-crumbs on the plate. The 
Old Man lay watching the bird, and 
they remained thus, a mutual admira- 
tion society, until the squeaking of 
rubber-soled shoes gave warning of 
the approach of the nurse. The 
robin gave one chirrup and flew out 
through the open window. The Old 
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Man let his eyelids fall and pretended 
to sleep. 

After -some days of bright sun- 
shine the doctor suggested that the 
Old Man should lie out in the 
garden. There, well wrapped in 
rugs, he could benefit by some fresh 
air. The Old Man did not feel 
very strong, nor did he relish lying 
helpless amidst the wilderness that 
he had once tamed so lovingly. On 
the morning that he was to make 
this excursion he felt the first whis- 
perings of the end. As he lay in 
his bed he had great difficulty in 
remembering where he was. He 
would have liked to ask the nurse 
to leave him in peace. Then he 
could have turned his face to the 
wall and slipped into a non-ending 
sleep, with his dreams full of 
colour and sweet scents and of 
friendly winds curling over the long 
waving grass and gently rustling the 
leaves. 

Out of respect for the nurse, so 
serious in the pursuit of her dreary 
duties, he allowed himself to be 
assisted down the steps and wrapped 
in blankets in an invalid chair. He 
kept his eyes closed, but he felt 
the faint warmth of the morning 
sun upon his skin, and he smelt the 
crisp tang of a slow-burning bonfire. 
He heard the nurse walk off down 
the garden path. 

Everything seemed breathlessly 
quiet. Presently he felt the robin 
settle on the back of his right hand. 
The tiny pointed claws scratched 
faintly on his flesh, and he sensed 
the delicate balance with which the 


small bird leaned on the wind to 
hold his perch. 

‘Leave me alone, Robin,’ he 
thought, ‘you and I were good 
working companions but I shall dig 
with you no more. I am old and I 
am worn and I am of no more use 
to you. Fly away. Go next door 
and ask that good fellow George to 
dig for you and to break the ice on 
your bath and throw you bread- 
crumbs. Don’t sit there on my dry 
old hand. Go, flutter up into the 
branches of a green-leafed tree. 
Smell the sweet smells of spring 
and shame the very crab-apples with 
your bright-red waistcoat.’ But the 
bird only remained there, scratching 
insistently and then pecking sharply 
in a fury of impatience. 

The Old Man sighed deeply and 
opened his eyes The Robin flew 
up off his hand and settled himself 
in an overhanging tree. The Old 
Man gradually focused his vision 
and looked round the familiar and 
well-loved garden. 

At first he thought that he must 
be back in his dreams. The paths 
were swept clear and clean, the lawn 
shone with a gloss that held the 
neat contrasting lines of mower and 
roller tracks. The fruit-trees carried 
small pink and white buds and the 
murmur of bees rose from over the 
sweet-smelling bushes. Under the 
trees stood great bunches of daffodils 
and narcissi. It seemed that an 


army of welcoming friends were 
bowing their heads to him. In the 
rockery and under the shade of the 
hedge lay the primulas. Primulas 
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such as he had always dreamed of. 
Purer than any other flower, and 
still wet with small drops of sweet 
clear water, they nestled bashfully 
among their leaves, hugging the dark 
wet earth that had suckled them. 
The beds were filled with bright 
spring blossoms, and, as he still 
watched, the tom-tits arrived at the 
bird-bath and swept straight into 
another of their interminable re- 
hearsals. The hedges were thick, 
dark green and shadowy, neatly cut 
like a well-trimmed beard, and the 
thin smoke of a bonfire curled lazily 
from behind the boundary gate. 

The Old Man shook his head 
from side to side. ‘Can’t think 
how I did it. Maybe I’ve not been 
as ill as I felt I was. Maybe I’m 
just getting old and foolish and 
don’t remember things so well.’ He 
gave a slight chuckle. It would be 
good to show all this to that fellow 
George. That would prove to him 
that the old ’un could do it after all, 
even if he hadn’t every modern aid 
to horticulture and a rich man’s 
bottomless pocket to back up his 
efforts. It really was a pity that 
the damn fellow wasn’t hanging his 
ted West Country face over the 
hedge ; those chaps are never there 
when you most want to see them. 
But he felt that life was too good 
for him to worry about anybody or 
anything. He sat back in his chair 
and relaxed, drinking in the fresh- 
ness of the air. His eyes feasted 
on beauty until he felt a wetness 
behind them and raised a thin hand 
to brush away the curtain that was 
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falling between him and his garden. 
The sun smiled down on him putting 
sudden warmth into his cold bones, 
In his nostrils the smell of the sea, 
carried on the breeze, blended with 
that of the bonfire and of new-mown 
grass. He looked up into the tree 
above him and saw the robin. It 
was studying him closely, and he 
could have sworn that he saw it 
wink. A little later he closed his 
eyes again and a smile touched his 
lips. 

That was how the nurse found 
him when she returned with his 
mid-morning tonic, and she realised 
that, in so far as the Old Man was 
concerned, her job was done. 

The funeral was a quiet one. The 
Old Man had been much respected 
but had allowed himself few friend- 
ships. George attended in his blue 
Sunday suit and returned home 
rather more taciturn than usual. 

“Did youm ’ave a good funeral, 
dear ? ” asked his wife. 

“°Tweren’t so bad,” he said. 
* But I going to miss the old squire. 
I be glad that I bain’t workin’ up 
along no more. These ’ere nurseries 
don’t pay so well as ’e did, but I 
couldn’t keep going with that. Not 
now. Weren’t quite honest what 
I did and I can’t blame the Guv’nor 
for feelin’ raged. Worth it all the 
same, just to see that last look on 
old squire’s face. Proper ’mazed ’e 
looked. *Twas the last sight ’e ’ad 
of this ’ere world and I does reckon 
that ’e left it ’appy. That’s more 
than you can say for ruddy Guv’nor. 
Not ’appy at all ’e weren’t. ‘ George,’ 
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’e says, ‘I can’t understand how 
we should get such indifferent 
results in the garden this year 
when that old amateur opposite 
has been able to put up such a 
magnificent display without even 
havin’ to pay a gardener.’ 

***?Tain’t only plants and money,’ 
I told ’im. ‘’Tis more than that. 
Tis easy to buy plants, but them 
be like people and animals, too, 
them be. Them needs love and 
attention and care, too, if youm 
plannin’ to get the best out of ’un. 
We did the Old Man proud I reckons. 
Little o’ your money and a lot of 
my sweat. Between us we gave ’im 
the best wreath ’e could ever ’ave 
wished for and us gave it ’im before 
he dead too.’ 

*** So that’s how it was,’ he says, 
red with fury, and I feels ’ot and 
angry too and somehow sad as well. 
‘I bain’t working ’ere no more,’ I 
says, ‘and I don’t want no two 
weeks’ wages neither. Let that pay 
for they seeds.’ Then I walks away 
to catch my coat, but ’e stands there 
not saying nothing. 

** Well, I worked there rising ten 
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FACING the operation was for- 
tunately a minor problem. There 
was, however, the question of my 
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years this autumn, but I’m glad to 
be gone now. Can’t grow a proper 
garden for the like of ’im. Funny \ 
thing is that ’e liked the old squire, 
I reckon that ’e would ’ave given 
’im a real ruddy great wreath. What 
broke is ’eart was that they flowers 
that ’e ’ad paid for grew better for 
me in squire’s old patch than they \ 
did in ’is own garden. That ’e 
couldn’t forgive.” 

His wife clicked her teeth irritably. 
“Get on with your tea, dear,” she 
said. “You and your far-fetched 
ideas and your army language and 
you just come from a funeral.” 

George dug his nose yet farther 
into the heavy tea-mug. Just for a 
few seconds he was back with the 
Old Man on the lawn seeing the 
bright flowers and the green grass } 
and the gay birds and smelling the 
sweet fresh perfumes and hearing 
the familiar, well-loved sounds. Then 
he returned to the present. He took 
out his penknife, drew out the smaller 
of its two blades, and lost himself 
in the operation of removing the 
day’s accumulation of dirt from under } 
his finger-nails. 
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normally hail from Stepney and 
Whitechapel. How would they react 
to a chancecomer from a totally 
different background ? With tolera- 
tion or class resentment ? 

The ward was like a_barrack- 
room cleaned with ether. Lunch 
tables were already laid with yellow 
check cloths when I was admitted. 
The dessert spoons were mostly 
where the knives should be. Quite 
suddenly a dressing-gowned patient 
motioned me to a vacant place. He 
was a burly man of erect carriage 
and fairly good speech. Possibly 
he was an ex-policeman, but, if so, 
he knew better than to advertise 
the fact. The Law, as the Force 
is called, was never referred to even 
by the best of these men without 
loathing. Many an adverse com- 
ment in the following days made it 
plain that a ‘ bogy’ might be feared, 
but never trusted. Ostracism would 
have been Arthur’s lot. 

A pink-faced, balding, pugnacious- 
looking man opposite growled a 
question: “ What’s for afters? 
Docker’s weddin’ cake?” 

This was Charlie. His voice was 
as hoarse as a Dickens character’s. 
He explained that he meant bread- 
and-butter pudding. Arthur told 
me that this was the ward comedian, 
and certainly he worked hard to 
entertain. To attract attention he 
would stand at the foot of a bed 
and, with his arms held rigidly to 
his sides, dance from one foot to 
the other, like a boxer limbering 
his leg muscles. When the occupant 
looked up, Charlie would growl, 





“ Aw ri’?” and the response would 
be a nod, a smile, and an “All right 
thanks, chum!” Then everybody 
would grin and say that Charlie 
was a one, Charlie was. 

But he was no mere clown. He 
it was who voluntarily laid our tables, 
rose at a quarter to five to make our 
morning tea, and brewed another 
unofficial cup last thing at night. 
His inspiration was comradeship, not 
servility. Back in the docks, he led 
a team of stevedores. 

“ But they ain’t what they were, 
mate,” he confided, on closer ac- 
quaintance. Too —— ready to go 
flat out wivout stoppin’ — when 
there’s extra money in it—instead 0’ 
sloggin’ so many hours an’ then 
takin’ one steady. That’s ’ow these 
youngsters throws away all us older 
blokes worked for. But where’s it 
get °em? I seen too many at firty- 
five wiv big belts an’ big trusses. 
Finished for life ! ” 

He was not advocating go-slow. 
But he knew as well as any work- 
study engineer that manual jobs have 
each their natural rhythm, which 
one breaks with almost as much 
risk as in interfering with the heart- 
beat. He was simply condemning 
materialism: “It’s the greed 0’ 
gold as does it, mate! The greed 
0 gold!” 

Charlie’s particular crony was Pop, 
a labourer still working at seventy- 
nine, and more erect than many a 
nineteen-year-old. He had sailed 
before the mast in the days when 
merchant seamen carried their be- 
longings in a plaited straw holdall 
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known as a donkey’s breakfast, and, 
so he said, were considered effeminate 
if they took more than one shirt, 
though the voyage ran to twelve 
thousand miles. In contrast, he 
kept his body scrupulously clean, 
and when he stripped, he showed 
the muscles of a discus thrower 
rather than of an old man. When 
Charlie was discharged, it was Pop, 
together with Ted (another docker, 
with a jockey’s face and a grin 
resplendent with gold teeth), who 
took over the tea-making. When 
Pop found a patient still asleep, he 
would wake him with a full-throated, 
trisyllabic inquiry: did he want to 
empty his bladder ? 

For, like the rest, he saw no 
reason to modify his language, except 
in actual conversation with a nurse. 
Apart from Arthur, only Michael— 
a sensitive, intelligent young Jew, 
who spent much of his spare time 
trying to pay in social work for the 
education he owed to his Boys’ Club 
—was free of the monotonous, auto- 
matic flux of anatomical epithets. 
The girls, and, despite their expertise, 
they were no more, were constantly 
within earshot of all the scatological 
slang in the language. 

They had become immune with- 
out becoming coarsened. In less 
than two years they had learned to 
parry any conversational advance 
with the brightness of a variety 
script. In doing so, they lost neither 
their professional detachment nor 
their manners (which owed much to 
public schools and convents). Not 
yet out of their teens, they knew 
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both when to coax and when to 
command men three times their age, 
Their duties were performed at the 
double, yet they finished their twelve- 
hour shifts without loss of their 
springtime freshness. They were 
paid, as engineers say, in washers, 
They gave unlimited sympathy. 
They were a handpicked team, and 
excited admiration as such. “ You 
couldn’t ’ave nobody better, not if 
you was Prince Philip,” Ted said. 

There was unending speculation 
on why the ‘ likes o’ them’ should 
do such work. “ The thing is,” said 
Michael, “that so many of them 
want to go out to Africa on mission- 
ary jobs. Yet they’re fit to marry 
anybody. Anybody!” Michael, who 
ate so many fish meals to avoid non- 
kosher meat that he remarked that 
he must soon look like a plaice, 
understood faith. The others, though 
the more intelligent conceded some 
indefinable effect to religion, were 
not themselves affected by it. The 
nurses’ idiosyncrasy was a thing to 
admire, but beyond real compre- 
hension. 

Nevertheless, when the Day Sister 
rang her silvery bell each morning, 
and read, beautifully, a few simple 
prayers, there was absolute silence. 
Only once did someone mock. He 
was angrily silenced by young Rama- 
dhin (so nicknamed by Charlie on 
account of his Sikh-like head band- 
age) who was normally the most 
mechanical swearer in the ward. 

They gave no sign of the prayers 
making any permanent impression, 
but few things did. Their attitude 
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to war was pessimistic but resigned. 
They saw far more sense in grumbling 
about the cost-of-living. None of 
them read much, except Ted and 
Michael, and Ted confined his 
studies to boxing. It was Ted who 
epitomised their attitude to illness : 
“What if I do die? I only got 
twenty years’ work to look forward 
to!” This was said without bitter- 
ness. The sentiment merely reflected 
the music-hall convention that work 
is an evil, and as such it was received 
as a first-class joke. 

The only news items which gave 
tise to general discussion were the 
escape of Hinds, which they ad- 
mired, and the Harringay dog-track 
affray, which they enjoyed but on 
second thoughts condemned. Affairs 
nearest home received, naturally, 
most thought. Exploitation of West 
Indian tenants by tenement pro- 
prietors was strongly deprecated ; 
they were shrewd enough to realise 
that this is possible largely because 
the coloured men have an even 
lower standard of accommodation 
back at home. Otherwise there was 
not much interest in these new- 
comers. The recent increase in East 
End prostitution angered them much 
more. Police inefficiency was alleged, 
and some even felt that graft must 
be rampant. Stereotyped distrust 
accounted for this allegation, for 
which nobody had any evidence. 
No doubt they were on firmer ground 
in remarking on the organising ability 
of Cypriots and Maltese, who buy 
near-derelict houses ‘ as the likes of 
Us ain’t interested in, ’cause we’re 
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pullin’ aht, and staff them with 
strange girls. 

Towards the end came Johnny, 
a man who had to have an audience. 
Having got it, he informed them in 
quick time that a man could be 
jailed in England today simply for 
expressing an honest opinion. Fur- 
ther, he had reason to believe that 
our asylums were daily becoming 
more crowded with the thousands 
driven to real madness by the frus- 
tration of their sincere political 
beliefs, if not actual police per- 
secution. Did we know, too, that 
there was an M.I.5 agent in every 
university classroom? Why, he 
knew of a boy who had been denied 
entry to every university in the 
country, simply because his mother 
had once been to Poland ! 

Between remarks, he stopped to 
survey his dressing-gowned listeners 
one by one, giving each the bland 
smile of the man in the know. They 
waited for more, and he turned to 
religion, attacking the Church of 
England’s sources of income. There 
were some murmurs of assent. All 
religious bodies, not excepting the 
Salvation Army, were considered as 
cadgers. He dragged in the Pad- 
dington slander, saying that the 
Church could eject the brothel- 
owners from its ‘ freehold property ’ 
overnight. At this point I refuted 
him. Finding that I had at least 
the sympathy of Michael, he rather 
surprisingly bobbed down. Pop had 
already said, “ We seen where your 
sort o’ talk lands up! Not arter 
*Ungary !” and the meeting, broken 
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up by the arrival of tea, was never 
resumed on the same scale. Johnny 
renewed action next day with pro- 
posals for trade with Russia, and 
the reform of dog-racing, but I had 
the feeling that they listened with 
the respect due to his status as a 
publican, not as a politician. 

In any case, interest shifted to 
the Gypsy Boy, who three weeks 
before had been in a car crash. 
When his parents finally abandoned 
Romany remedies and brought him 
to hospital, he did not know where 
he was. 

A nurse took his arm and walked 
him down the ward. He could not 
see a trolley which he almost 
touched, but for some reason ob- 
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stinately maintained that his sight 
was perfect. To prove it he bade 
‘Cheerio, sir!’ to another nurse, » 
Then he rambled about going toa 
dance that night. 

One by one, his gentle young 
escort introduced him to Ted, young 
Ramadhin and the rest of us. Each, 
unprompted, made up a little speech 
of reassurance. Their words fell 
on eerily deaf ears. 

The handshakes and smiles with 
which they said farewell to me next 
day were warm and sincere, but 
it is for their goodwill towards the 
Gypsy Boy that I wish to remember 
them. Their attempt to reach that 
shattered young mind was as humane 
a thing as I have seen. 
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On this same day last season 
Ali had warned me: “ Beware, ya 
Mudir, the Jinni hath arrived in our 
midst | ” 

Beyond recording his assertion, I 
took no further heed. There is 
already too much superstition in 
Science. Thus, the series of un- 
pleasant events which followed, con- 
fusing and later but moderately 
amusing us, went unchronicled. This 
year I similarly defy Ali’s Jinni, but 
| I propose to keep notes. 

During the remainder of the 
Mohammedan year Ali-the-Reis is an 
admirable and respected foreman. 
We have worked together two seasons, 
Ihave broken bread in his neat mud 
hut and vouch for his established 
position and four wives. By repute 
)he is a good husband to them, 
the proud grandfather of—but none 
can now recall the number of his 
male progeny. Females were not 
counted. 

In this Month of Madness, how- 
} ever, which appears to beset us when 
Ali’s Jinni is in residence, Ali is as 
vulnerable as the rest of us: equally 
capable of neglecting his duty and 
playing the fool, Last year this 
Visitation’s effect was puerile : grown 
men behaved like boys. Then, I 
vowed that in future I would retreat 
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in time before this Devil-in-a-Bottle 
and prematurely close our season. 
But in retrospect the fun looks 
innocent; the men have worked 
loyally during the temperate months 
which limit our season at this dig, 
and I dislike ending their miserable 
pay. I have determined to risk it: 
I would like to finish the Hypostyle 
Hall—but that is irrelevant. 

When Ali shuffled into the office 
just now, respectfully touching his 
turban before making his dramatic 
pronouncement, I was caught un- 
prepared: I essayed the classic 
ripost and reached for an empty 
bottle: “I say, ya Reis, that we 
invite the Jinni to sleep in here. . . .” 
Ali’s dark features remained un- 
moved as they would in the face 
of disaster. 

“Tt is not a Persian Tale, ya 
Mudir, and as you saw last season, 
the Jinni is as large as el Wakeel.” 
I had seen nothing of the sort: Tim, 
el Wakeel or ‘Engineer’ as they 
colloquially call our only other white 
man, stands six feet and four inches. 
“ Ein sh’ Allah,” continued Ali, “ the 
Jinni has not heard your words, for 
this bottle has contained liquid for- 
bidden to Islam. Let us rather,” 
wiping his beard in anticipation, 
“ offer him a feast of kabab. Achmet 
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will give his good sheep for two 
lengths of cloth. . . .” But he per- 
ceived I was not to be wheedled into 
declaring a feast-day. Also, we need 
that cloth which they fancy for back- 
grounds in photography. Possibly 
it would have been wiser to propitiate 
Ali’s imagined Jinni at this first warn- 
ing, but as the one in charge here I 
must oppose excuse for idleness. 

Ali had no sooner salaamed his 
retreat than there was commotion in 
the compound. I stumbled to the 
scene, forgetting my spectacles, and 
found Tim scuffling with Sadek-the- 
Camel-Man. They were actually 
rolling on the sand in conflict, and I 
made out that Tim was biting Sadek 
viciously on the toe. It was horribly 
clear that he must be a victim of 
hydrophobia, of which outbreaks 
had been reported. Responsibility 
was mine: at any risk he must be 
overpowered before he could com- 
municate the virus. Our camp would 
be decimated. 

The men were standing in a 
frightened circle. They would never 
lay hands on el Wakeel without my 
lead. Nor could I expect it. Circum- 
stances demanded instant action: I 
accomplished a flying tackle into the 
scrimmage. 

Minutes seemed endless as we 
struggled amid rising dust. I was 
kicked ; mercifully, not bitten. But 
I soon found myself unable to sep- 
arate my demented colleague from 
the foot of that poor Badawi. Tim 
clung to it with both hands, sucking 
blood like a vampire and rolling his 
eyes up at me in a horrible way. 
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None of the men came to my help. 
Sadek-the-Camel-Man was already 
faint. Undoubtedly my turn would 
come as soon as Tim ceased to con- 
centrate on that unwashed Bedouin 
foot. In desperation I managed to 
get my palm over his brow and my 
thumb under his nose in approved 
jujitsu technique, and with all my 
strength I bent back his straining 
neck and freed his victim. 

His hold broken, Tim fell back 
coughing, spitting, gasping for breath. 
His face was smeared with blood, 
The men stood in awed silence as we 
three lay panting on the ground, 
Although I saw indistinctly, I was 
aware that not a moment must be 
lost. I overcame exertion enough to 
shout: “ Take the Wakeel!” and 
led the attack by leaping at him. He 
pushed me away gently. 

““ What’s eating you, chum ?” he 
asked, spitting blood with a grimace, 
Ali and others set us on our feet. 
Another group examined the vicious 
bite on Sadek’s toe. 

“ Me?” I asked indignantly. He 
found a handkerchief and wiped out 
his mouth. 

“Handsome job for a sensitive 
soul, You would have kept me from 
getting the venom out. Let’s have 
a look.” 

Together we examined Sadek’s 
wound, “‘F’ hieroglyph,” Tim 


said, applying a tourniquet to keep 
the poison from spreading. 

Sadek had experienced the mis- 
fortune of stepping on cerastes, the 
little horned viper whose faithful 
representation served the ancient 
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Egyptians as the letter ‘ f, the pro- 
nouns ‘he, his,’ and so on. Our 
Bedouin reckon but a short time, 
following this snake’s bite, in which 
the victim may compose his soul in 
peace and prepare for another world. 
By sucking blood from Sadek’s toe 
Tim may have saved him. Tradi- 
tionally we offer a glass of spirits on 
such occasion, but Sadek, good 
Muslim and brave man, said he felt 
well enough. What he wanted to 
know was: Why did the Mudir beat 
the Wakeel ? 

Truth was the quickest way out of 
so ridiculous a situation. Our men 
know rabies and its development. 
Suppressed amusement began to 
enliven the company’s handsome 
features. Too polite to laugh at the 
boss in his presence, they found 
excuse to leave, stopping their mouths 
with their robes, But only when 
having, in my own dusty office, the 
drink that Sadek refused, did I recall 
writing, above, about that nuisance 
of a Jinni. Meanwhile sounds com- 
ing from the men’s camp indicate 
laughter irrepressible to the point of 
pain. 


The hero-worship which threatened 
Tim for saving Sadek, and me for 
attempting to save him from Tim, 
rabid, has been cut short by a knife- 
edged hamsheen blowing since morn- 
ing. I had to order work to be 
stopped. Sand is so thick that a pen 
won’t write and the midday sun is 
sickly brown. El Taweel, the hypo- 
chondriac camel, is swearing and 
Tim is working on his Makina, the 
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machine of which more below. We 
are dispersed with anti-social temper: 


a month one should not attempt work. 

In an unguarded moment I have 
promised Ali, who has never seen the 
sea and was bothering me for 
description of it, that I will take him 
there when this blesséd Jinni is gone. 
I hope to speed the latter’s departure. 
Thirsting away in the desert, Ali 
cannot conceive so much water: 
“Ts the sea so vast, ya Mudir, that 
Achmet’s voice could not be heard 
on the far side?” It means a day 
to the Nile and two days across the 
Western Desert, but may somewhat 
atone for my present sin; for the 
Jinni, looking over my shoulder, is 
encouraging a game which any 
reputable archeologist should put 
from him. 

Hustled from the Temple by the 
wind this morning, I stumbled on a 
neat little limestone tablet convenient 
in size for some ancient personality 
to have written on, but unfortunately 
bare. I am now engaged, Science 
forgive me, in contriving an inscrip- 
tion upon it: a spurious ostrakon for 
what purpose I hardly know: a 
message, say, from some ancient 
Egyptian glamour girl to my Egypt- 
Ologist colleague, Tim. He is a 
presumed authority on ostraka. Let 
us see how quickly he spots the 
fraud. Love letter, then, transmitted 
across time to-the tune of numerous 
millennia: a little red ochre for pig- 
ment and a reed for pen. Sit beside 
me, Jinni, and guide my hand. 


Tim has been known as_ the 
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‘ Engineer’ since he began to build 
his machine some months ago. I 
suspect our Jinni must have been 
conducting advance reconnaissance 
at the time. The Makina is now 
ready and rumour has determined 
that it will surely fly. White men 
perform so many miracles: light 
from the generator-makina ; a piece 
of paper (after setting up a photo- 
makina) on which anyone can recog- 
nise the beard of Ali-the-Reis ; and 
above all, pills that stop pain more 
effectively, even, than swallowing a 
written line from the Koran. Why 
should not el Wakeel build a machine 
to fly? And in fact he has done so ; 
he will fly us to the sea, says Ali-the- 
Reis ; he will fly us to Mecca, says 
Sadek-the-Camel-Man. 

This sad episode began in the 
Wadi Kabir, ten miles from Ain 
Nadif. Wandering there one day 
amid desolation that must resemble 
some outer planet, I came across a 
hillside of sand at falling angle, 
smooth and tempting as any ski slope. 
Finding a circumlocuitous way to the 
top, about 600 feet, I came glissading 
down this sandy slide in steps of 
twenty yards and more. When Tim 
had been to see it he returned giddy 
with enthusiasm: it would make a 
perfect toboggan-run and we must 
have a sled. 

This, then, is the Makini that el 
Wakeel has been constructing in his 
spare time from old petrol-tins and 
a discarded ladder. The sled will 
hold us all and is now painted a 
Christmas-toy red with the name, 
* Flyer,’ volant, on the bow. Co- 
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incidentally with the coming of the 
Month of Madness, the ‘ Flyer’ is 
ready for speed trials. Fortunately 
tomorrow is Friday: it will be un- 
necessary to declare a special feast- 
day. Tim is full of pride of accom- 
plishment, but I am wondering how 
we can avoid loss of face: when his 
sled fails to leave the earth like a 
magic carpet our men will be seriously 
disillusioned. 

While we were tearing at the burnt 
flesh of Achmet’s ‘ good sheep’ for 
which I paid ringing silver, the 
‘ Flyer’ waited inert and ponderous, 
aimed at the Wadi Kabir like a 
rocket set for launching. It received 
excessive compliments from all who 
could mutter between sheep and rice, 
and Tim demonstrated its power by 
lifting one end an inch. “A lot of 
momentum in that tonnage. . . .” 

Arab enthusiasm is matched only 
by misplaced energy. The heaving 
and chanting that got the ‘ Flyer’ 
across ten miles of desert in the wake 
of a hamsheen this afternoon might 
have added a block to the Cheops 
Pyramid or, better, made us a com- 
fortable camp. Of course it was too 
late to drag the sled up the sand 
slope, and I am being petitioned to 
extend the feast another day with 
Achmet’s second-best sheep. I have 
resolutely refused. The ‘ Flyer’ can 
wait at the foot of its bob-run till 
next week when I have recovered 
from Achmet’s abattoir. 

I awoke to the distressing sounds 
of an animal being slaughtered. It 
was a goat, followed by another. 
Such sacrifices are not offered in our 
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camp without planning, and my 
demand for explanation brought a 
delegation led by Ali-the-Reis, with 
Tim on the sideline. It seems I had 
been misunderstood : today is to be 
a feast-day after all, and Achmet has 
killed two goats for which el Wakeel 
has paid. Bless him, I thought this 
was a scientific expedition with a job 
to finish. However, the goats are 
dead; we will repair to the Wadi 
Kabir and feast beside the ‘ Flyer.’ 
Everything arranged. Even now I 
would put my foot down were not 
the significance of feasting before a 
successful journey involved. As I 
am pretty confident the ‘ Flyer’ will 
not take off as all men imagine, I am 
mean enough to let expectation build 
high. 

} Yesterday’s expedition set off with 
reckless energy characteristic of the 
Month of Madness, men attacking 
the job like terriers. Today a lesson 
had been learned: we were accom- 
panied by those ill-tempered bearers 
of little burden, Fatmah and el 
Taweel, which had to be towed from 
hiding. Sadek rode, because of his 
injured toe, and Tim condescended 
to ride the she-camel. The rest of 














| us were therefore well ahead at the 

Wadi where the ‘ Flyer’ was already 
\ half-buried in the sand, but none was 
forewarned by the omen. 

Offerings being sufficiently burnt, 
and feasting, that indispensable pre- 
lude to labour, accomplished, the 
problem of hoisting the ‘ Flyer’ to 
\ the top of the sand slope became a 
f subject of great argument. The 


camels at once demonstrated their 
M 
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worthlessness and sat grinning at us 
from the lee of the cliff. But, so 
polite are the Bedouin, no hint was 
voiced that the ‘ Flyer’ might ap- 
propriately begin its career by climb- 
ing this hill under its own steam. It 
was lifted with reverence like a giant 
coffin, and advanced a few yards at a 
time: prodigious accomplishment. 
At sundown it reposed, bruised but 
still ponderous, at take-off point atop 
the darkening slope of sand. 

Anticipation brought suggestions 
of fear that we might be too late, that 
we would see no land beneath us, 
that we had better return tomorrow 
morning. (I slew in infancy this 
attempt at a third play-day.) Sadek 
kept one hand on the Makina lest it 
leave for Mecca without him. As a 
modern touch his son, Mohammet- 
el-Gafir, wore a pair of broken 
goggles found near el Kab last 
season. 

Satisfied that all was ready, Tim 
took the pilot’s seat and invited all to 
come aboard. I must confess that at 
this point I was looking forward to 
the men’s delight following a quick 
descent. If Tim did not spill us out 
there would at least be merriment at 
the bottom. 

They came leaping on to the sled 
with their robes tucked between their 
knees, the ends clinched in their teeth. 
I stood by to shove off. Fiasco did 
not seem inevitable. If faith could 
overcome inertia, now was its chance. 
The men, with infinite belief in the 
magic of the White Man, held on 
grimly, eyes shining. Had that half- 
ton of junk soared gracefully into 
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space none would have been sur- 
prised. Even I was pondering which 
way the Jinni would decide to play 
this hand. 

** Let her go! ” Tim commanded. 

I pushed hard at the stout back of 
Mohammet. All pushed. One by 
one sections of the centipede began 
to jump off, push, and jump back 
again. Then we all pushed without 
jumping back. As Captain, Tim 
remained alone aboard while the 
‘ Flyer’ sank ever deeper into the 
sand without a foot of forward pro- 
gress. “TI can’t understand it,” he 
said. 

In manner of example and encour- 
agement Mohammet-el-Gafir leapt 
out upon the sand slope and rolled 
down it like a rag doll. But the 
‘Flyer’ refused to follow. Clearly 
the sand was too soft for so much 
weight. It was the Jinni’s round. 

With pleasant adaptability the men 
now played in the sand, rolling and 
tumbling down the slope. Politely, 
each volunteered to come again when 
the Makina was ready. No one lost 
face. But Ali-the-Reis whispered to 
me: “This would not happen 
another time; the Jinni is holding 
back el Wakeel’s machine.” He 
believes it. 

The desert was now cooling rapidly 
and we made haste to return to camp 
by celestial navigation: a happy 
party with no thought of disappoint- 
ing failure. After all, we were paid 
for a feast-day. Only Tim is 
depressed. He announces he will go 
again to the Great Wadi to make 
minor adjustments. But I am con- 
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vinced he never will. The rare 
traveller through the Wadi, who 
may take the rarer notion to climb 
the sand slope, will wonder greatly 
on finding the ‘ Flyer’ as it dis- 
integrates slowly through ages to 
come. No one is likely to shift it 
from its present site, where it remains 
a monument to Ali and his Month 
of Madness. 


Setting off before dawn on my 
long-deferred call on the Mudir of 
the District, I ‘planted’ my ostrakon 
in situ just as the bare slab originally 
lay, so that surrounding evidence 
would suggest authenticity to any 
but an expert. I then bumped for 
two hours to the branch railway line, 
little expecting company. 

It is necessary here to explain about 
‘ Ali Baba.’ He appeared at our camp 
one day on the head of a fat and shiny 
female, liberally tatooed, one of the 
happy harem of slaves maintained in 
defiance of law by the tribe just over 
the dunes. These folk are uncom- 
monly skilful at basket-weaving, and 
into Ali Baba, Tim, who purchased 
that Father-of-all-Baskets, could 
fold his six foot four inches without 
discomfort. He had been conniving 
for months to get this unwieldy 


curiosity to Qena, but I left camp | 


in all innocence that I would be the 
means. Suspicion dawned when I 


encountered Sadek already at the 
railway station boasting to a crowd 
of early loafers about the history of 
Ali Baba (he said girls were shipped | 
in it) who rested expansively on the 
platform beside him. He had left 
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camp with the basket and the camel 
during the night and to me he handed 
anote: ‘Ya Mudir: I am sure you 
will find it no trouble to arrange 
transportation of the accompanying 
ae... 2 

The clank of rolling-stock inter- 
rupted. The train was upon us. No 
time to arrange anything. I had to 
fight my way into the carriage, and 
Sadek piled the basket in after me: 
“Ma salaam, ya Mudir; ma salaam, 
ya Ali Baba,” and the worn-out roll- 
ing-stock clanked onward. But not 
far. 

There is always a nonsensical 
movement of excited passengers up 
and down the corridors of these trains, 
struggling to pass one another from 
opposite directions, shouting and 
shoving. Through the mélée guards 
and conductors beat their way with 
sticks. But no one succeeded in 
fighting his way past Ali Baba, who 
was placidly but firmly jammed in 
the narrow corridor, too large to 
enter my compartment, too large to 
move along the passage, too large to 
go anywhere save through the door 
wherein he went. Crowds of excited 
felaheen jammed tight on either side, 
veiled women were screaming, guards 
tame beating and shouting. To no 
avail, To whom did it belong? So 
that the emergency cord had finally 
to be pulled. 

We were now out in the cultiva- 
tion among sugar-cane. Passengers 
tumbled out and raided the fields. 
Officials seized Ali Baba and hurled 
him down. They would have left 
him there had I not out-shouted 
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them in my appeal to the mercy of 
the Prophet. So he was borne along 
the line to the luggage-van, and there 
was a claim against me for the 
emergency stop. I hope the Jinni 
went on to Qena in that Arabian 
Nights’ conveyance where he had 
surely stowed away. 


It is frustrating to have a grievance 
to relate, and to find the expected 
audience with prior claim to exciting 
narrative. I had no chance to report 
on Ali Baba because our camp was 
in uproar when I returned. It 
appears that Mohammet-el-Gafir had 
spied a bit of odd colour in the 
foundation of an ancient mud-brick 
wall, and had the intelligence to 
summon e] Wakeel before disturbing 
it. El] Wakeel could ill constrain 
himself: the impression of the lime- 
stone slab within the adobe founda- 
tion appeared to leave no doubt of 
its ancient date. He photographed 
its position carefully against the 
chance it might be misplaced before 
my return (although, as he pointed 
out, it had not moved for some 
thousand years), built a barrier round 
it and placed a guard over it. From 
what he could see it was plain that 
we had found an exceptionally well- 
preserved ostrakon. The men (bless 
them, they always participate in our 
enthusiasms) were as eager as Tim to 
remove and inspect it. But it is a 


strict rule of this dig that no find 
shall be disturbed save in the presence 
of the Mudir. It was necessary for 
them to await my return, and this was 
the state of excitement I encountered. 
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Knowing my caution in such circum- 
stances, Tim had already developed 
his negatives so that, the required 
step being properly accomplished, 
we might proceed to ‘excavate’ 
without loss of time. I carefully 
examined his prints: there is no 
doubt about it: my faked ostrakon 
has created a stir. 

Predicament: as a serious scien- 
tist am I obliged to confess at once, 
“Oh, that? It’s nothing but an 
exercise I planned for your amuse- 
ment. Date? Yesterday.” Its 
discovery by Mohammet instead of 
Tim, the involvement of the men and 
their customary reward, and the 
loyal and orderly way in which my 
instructions were followed, confront 
me with alternatives: shall I dis- 
illusion them, poor devils ? Or shall 
I countenance their pleasure in 
thinking they contributed to our 
happiness, and tip them out of my 
own pocket? There is no need to 
tell Tim, really ; he will soon get a 
close look at it, and even a tourist 
would not be taken in by such a 
fraud. I will compromise myself 
so far as to supervise the ‘ excava- 
tion.’ 


That meddlesome Jinni did not go 
to Qena in the basket. He is still 
with us, and I owe Ali-the-Reis an 
apology, for he IS as big as the 
Wakeel whom he is interpolating at 
this moment. Incredible as it seems, 
Tim has swallowed that beastly 
trick of mine, hook, line and all. He 
is not himself. Even if fresh pig- 
ment had not sufficiently revealed 


the fraud, the message itself! A free Tim, 
translation might go: ‘To my un- coax 
known affinity a thousand years| it wi 
hence... .’ It is not the sort ofjam a 
text they ever wrote, yet he appears! oppo 
so mad as to believe some XVIIth| and ' 
Dynasty damsel in correspondence| a da} 
with him! I have known odd| of Sz 
Egyptologists, but this surpasses all,| Sade 
His only critical comment (which |, in th 
resent, having composed with care); | with 
“ Ungrammatical but nice.” and 

The burlesque assumes serious| We 
proportion. Tim has already begun| dig’ 
a special paper for our sponsor. This by | 
would terminate his scientific reputa- Ren 
tion. And mine. Yet for want of] beer 
escape I have been forced to enter,| spec 
on our excavation log, that result of} and 
my ill-advised trifling. Fine thing} in ' 
to explain away! Yet Tim’s present| with 
condition precludes resort to bald) whi 
truth. The stupidity of such an| of 
error could destroy his self-confidence.| 
He might throw up his career and | ing 
take to drink. How to prevent this!| Ma 
Careful tactics are in order, but this; dee 
silly month conspires against me, fen 
I note that he has written to friends acc 
in several learned societies. Un-| Cat 
doubtedly, since he cannot stop} fol 
flourishing it, he enlarges on this} | 
remarkable ‘find.’ I have taken} tra 
precaution to delay the letters. Cal 

We will give over this fooling and | pli 
start immediately on that Red Sea At 
safari I promised Ali-the-Reis. We} Be 
obviously need a change. So we will) Fi 
leave at nightfall, after a scramble like || de 
camel fleas to get ready. Tomorrow] fir 
we will cross the river and run ourf le 
easting down in two detachments:§ kr 
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Tim, who has demonstrated ability to 
coax the old vehicle along, will drive 


am afraid the Jinni will not resist the 
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and will haunt them. They will give 
aday’s lead to my caravan consisting 
of Sadek and the melancholic camels. 
Sadek and I will encamp one night 
in the Valley of Ravens, rendezvous 
with the others next day at Ain Bara, 
and proceed together to the coast. 
We will return feeling better. The 
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dig will be defended in our absence 
by Mohammet-el-Gafir and the .53 
Remington, for which shells have not 
been made this half-century. He has 
special orders to guard the ostrakon, 
and I will employ an evening’s peace 
in the desert to devise diplomatic 
withdrawal from that fake discovery 
which threatens to make fools 
of us. 

Going out just now to place cater- 
ing in the hands of Sadek-the-Camel- 
Man, I surprised him with Tim in 
deep conference; and I am oddly 
reminded of an anthropologist 
acquaintance who lately reached our 
camp via the desert and told the 
following tale : 

He had set off for a week’s desert 
travel with a well-trusted Berber 
camel-driver. ‘‘ Buy whatever sup- 
plies are necessary,” he authorised. 
At the evening halt he watched the 
Berber prepare the evening meal. 
First he collected dried flora from a 
desert apparently bare and lit a tiny 
fire with flint and steel ; then he col- 
lected dried camel dung which he 
| kneaded with a little meal. Of this 
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he baked a cake. He also made tea. 
Fascinated with the scientific aspect 
of this proceeding, our anthropolo- 
gist asked if he had to choose between 
the proffered diet and hunger, for : 
“I told you to buy whatever supplies 
were necessary. .. .” 

** Ya Khwaga, I bought the tea.” 


The emotions of desert travel have 
been recounted by masters ; it would 
be presumptuous to repeat them. We 
left cultivated land in the early after- 
noon of the second day, despite the 
morose and sullen attitude of our 
mounts. By nightfall we were amid 
the delights of solitude. Sadek was 
for halting at the traditional spot, and 
I urged him with difficulty away 
from the litter of previous caravans 
and camels, 

We traversed the Wadi. I limped 
away from that old baggage Fatmah 
(there are few riding-camels in these 
parts and our infrequent use of them . 
would not justify the price) and 
directed Sadek to prepare the evening 
meal. I anticipated that Tim and 
the Jinni might prepare some par- 
ticular bit of nonsense, and in my kit 
I had hidden a box of sandwiches. 
Strolling away into the silence I 
deprived Sadek of audience for a 
comedy in which he might have been 
coached, 

Atop the escarpment I paused. 
Below, a solitary movement marked 
Sadek returning from the caravan 
camp that I had rejected. At my 
feet were broken flints which, on 
closer examination, proved to be on 
a factory site of ancient man, kept 
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fresh and dusted by the wind through 
centuries. One saw where the:crafts- 
man chipped at his task, saw the 
attempts he spoiled and discarded, 
the tools used, the tentative tries. 
Pockets full of interesting specimens, 
I descended the path of crumbling 
limestone and joined Sadek at the 
camp-fire whose fuel, collected where 
nothing apparently exists, is ever 
mystifying. He had not yet prepared 
dinner. I began to understand his 
part and was entertained by helping 
him play it. Secure in my modest 
requirements, I unpacked my sand- 
wich-box and concealed it in my 
lap. 

As I had denied him the caravan 
site, Sadek was at pains for stage 
properties: he had brought some 
from the camels’ resting-place on the 
far side of the Wadi. A fine fellow, 
Sadek, with a nice appreciation of 
comedy. 

First he gave me a glass of tea, 
half sugar. I am used to this and can 
drink without touching the rim, a 
technique known to all who would 
accept hospitality without contamina- 
tion. Then he took care that I should 
see what he was gathering from the 
ground and kneading with a little 
meal from the camel-bags. With his 
robe he flicked hot embers from the 
stone that was heating and patted his 
dough into little cakes upon it. My 
cue : 

** What was this you put into the 
cakes, Oh Sadek-the-Wise?” He 
grins : 

“* The droppings of the camel, All- 
seeing Mudir.” He can hardly keep 
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his countenance. It is his 
experience with theatre. 

“And that is our supper, Oh 
Devourer of the Earth ?” 

“Allah is indeed merciful, ya 
Mudir.” Cue: 

“ But I told you to get whatever 
might be necessary.” He can con- 
tain himself no longer: the play is 
tremendous fun. He betrays the 
plot like a happy child: 

*“ But, ya Mudir, I got the tea!” 
Curtain. I inquire : 

** You have the blood of a Berber, 
ya Sadek?” 

* Fie, ya Mudir!” 

“It is said to be a Berber cake, 
and good. However, I have here my 
own meagre fare.” I uncover the 
box of sandwiches. He grins, eyes 
glittering in the flickering firelight. 
More here, I see, than I imagined. 
The sandwich-box must remain shut 
to prevent unexpected dénouement, 
for Sadek is clearly Tim’s colleague in 
some further practical joke. When 
the ‘cake’ is almost burning I 
excuse myself into the night, leaving 
him to bury his concoction, extract 
his own good native bread from 
hiding, and have his well-earned 


first 











meal, Expecting a Jack-in-the-box, | 


I open the packet of sandwiches. 
Wrapped, neat and appetising in 
waxed paper, is—nothing to eat. 


Instead, a sandwich-shaped and | 


polished bit of limestone which I 


examine by the flame of my lighter. | 


In tiny hieroglyphs it bears an in- 
scription paraphrased from a begin- 
ner’s exercise in Gardiner’s Egyptian 
Grammar: ‘He asked for bread; 
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they gave him stone.’ It is Tim’s 
winning point and appetite is more 
than compensated by relief: he did 
not swallow my cstrakon and we are 
freed from further embarrassment. 


With light heart we break camp 
and load camels at dawn. Greater 
weights have been lifted. A diet of 
tea hurts no one, and Sadek has 
sheepishly produced two hard-boiled 
eggs. Morning was never so clear. 
In the intense noon glare we rendez- 
vous at the brackish well and pound 
one another with the affection of a 
long-separated clan. Something has 
changed the atmosphere. 

“ Since you managed to get here 
in that wreck,” I observe, “ the Jinni 
must be elsewhere.” 

‘He couldn’t stand the bumps,’ 
Tim thinks. 

“But so it is!” Ali discovers. 
“ The Jinni hath in truth departed ! ” 

“He went,” I confess, “ after 
supper last evening... .” And Tim 
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thumps me again with his giant paw : 
we are all excellent company. 

The afternoon sun is happily 
behind us. Towards evening Ali 
swears that, far in the distance, there 
is still another mirage greater than 
any we have seen. He sniffs with 
delight. The evening breeze has 
tasted the sea. 

Sunset behind us, Stop for prayer. 
Face East. Face seaward! One 
shares the joy of simple men before 
an unknown wonder of Nature. We 
approach reverently before darkness 
shall fall. Burned black with glare 
and dust, Tim and I anticipate a 
swim. But first: another prayer 
upon the strand, by those to whom 
water must ever be a priceless gift ; 
then at last we all can drop our rags 
upon the sand, and race for it... . 

The men are drinking ! 

They turn, aghast, for explana- 
tion. Ali finds it: 

“ Ya Mudir, before the Jinni left 
he turned the sea into salt!” 
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THE weather was not being very 
co-operative, but then it never was 
in the rain forest. For nine-tenths 
of the time there was too much water ; 
for the rest, too little. I had returned 
to British Guiana in October 1955 
to work my rich diamond gravel 
bank in the bed of the Rio Mazaruni, 
confident that it was the height of 
the dry season. The dry season 
had not materialised and my dig- 
gings were still under many feet of 
water. 

Revising my plans, I turned my 
thoughts to the Kurupung River, 
the richest diamond-producing area 
of the whole of British Guiana. I 
remembered a geologist once telling 
me he believed that, somewhere on 
the escarpment at the head-waters 
of the Kurupung, there existed a 
diamond pile from which all the 
gems originally came. 

It was a fascinating idea. Diamonds 
in British Guiana are washed down 
in the river-beds. The gems had 
to come from somewhere, and, with 
the lower Kurupung worked and 
reworked with no evidence of a 
pipe, there seemed to be every 
indication that the geologist was 
right. I determined to reach that 


pipe. 








A seasoned prospector, I had no 
illusions about the difficulties of get- 
ting into the area. The mere fact 
that the lower Kurupung had been 
scoured by prospectors since the 
early ’twenties, and that no attempt 
had been made to prospect its upper 
reaches, was evidence enough of 
inaccessibility. There was one pos- 
sible way. An Indian trail was used 
regularly by the Akawai Indian tribe 
from the savannahs when they visited 
the trading shops. If they could 
climb the 3000 feet escarpment then 
so could I. 

I set about buying rations in 
Georgetown — on the coast — five 
months’ rations for three men, for 
I hoped to take two companions 
with me. The supplies I shipped 
to a trader friend at Kurupung 
Landing. I followed by plane a 
week later. 

In the ’twenties, Kurupung Land- 
ing was the shanty-town centre for 
thousands of celebrating diamond 
diggers. Today there are only a 
few-score old-timers working and 
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reworking old diggings. Of the | 


trading shops that once were num- 
bered by the dozen, only four remain, 
doing business that could be handled 
by one. Yet the Portuguese and 
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Chinese traders hang on, hoping 
that a lucky digger will make a 
strike that will start a stampede into 
the area. 

Some of the old-timers I recalled 
from a former expedition. One of 
them, Watery Grave (‘ Watery’ 
because a former partner had tried 
to drown him), was now reduced to 
growing vegetables for the shops. 
Without mentioning the area I 
intended to prospect, I offered to 
take him with me. He jumped at 
the offer. 

My next concern was to get an 
Indian hunter and, fortunately, there 
was one at the landing. As he was 
prospering greatly I had to bid high 
for his services—his rations and two 
dollars per day. His name was 
Johnny Sammy, and he was an 
Akawai Indian. He was an excellent 
hunter. Having learned to use a 
gun, he had laid aside his blow-pipe, 
but he was still able to get so close 
to the game that it frequently showed 
powder marks. He was scarcely 
more than five feet high, was shy 
but amiable, and wore his black 





hair in a bang across his forehead. 
| Johnny Sammy began by keeping 
| his own wage-tally, a stick on which 
| he cut a daily notch. Then, after 
a week or two, he decided I was to 
_ be trusted and threw it away. 

Expecting to be the only white 
| man at Kurupung Landing, I was 
agreeably surprised to find an Ameri- 
can big-game hunter, Marty Roland, 
staying there. He was hoping to 
shoot a jaguar and asked if he could 
come with me. I said I would be 
M 2 
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glad of his company. Then there 
was a photographer for a British 
magazine whom I hoped to get 
within camera range of one of the 
world’s great falls, Kumarow, as 
Johnny Sammy called it. So the 
expedition now numbered five. 

Supplies had not yet arrived, but 
I was anxious to make a start. So, 
after borrowing rations, shovel and 
prospecting-pan from the traders, 
we climbed into two Indiar wood- 
skin canoes and set off up river. 
Our adventure had really begun. 

We camped that night at the foot 
of the Indian trail, the immense 
walls of the escarpment towering 
above us. Shortly after daybreak 
we began to climb, leaving our canoes 
and the river behind us. For three 
hours we climbed through dense 
jungle, and at last were on the 
summit, the river far below, and 
hills, valleys and forest all about 
us. The tree-tops were loud with 
macaws and parrots, toucans and 
monkeys; humming- birds alone 
visiting our level, dipping into bril- 
liant orchids for the nectar they 
contained. 

We had walked for an hour on the 
plateau when we heard the first faint 
rumble of distant falls and, leaving 
the Indian trail, began cutting our 
way in the direction of the sound. 
Presently it became a roar, and 
without warning we burst out on 
an unforgettable scene. 

We had emerged from the jungle 
a little above the falls. Below us 
flowed the river—and then it was 
not. In its stead was a magnificent 
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rainbow, framing the pink walls and 
blue-turreted crown of a distant 
escarpment. Climbing over a rock 
ledge we peered down, to see the 
tiny ribbon-like Kurupung winding 
its way through a carpet of trees to 
where we had left the canoes. We 
estimated the width of the falls at 
200 yards; its vertical drop, 700 
feet. 

Johnny Sammy watched impas- 
sively for a few moments, then said, 
“Indian take old Indian no more 
good, and send ’im over falls in 
wood-skin.” Then he added as an 
afterthought, ‘‘ Old wood-skin.” 

This was the area I wanted to 
prospect, so leaving Marty and the 
photographer busy with their cam- 
eras, I re-entered the jungle with 
my crew. On the bank of a small 
tributary we cleared away the under- 
growth and set about building a 
camp. Since it consisted of a palm- 
roof only, this was soon accomplished. 
I then told my companions I wanted 
them to return to the trading shops 
for the expedition’s supplies; I, in 
the meantime, would carry on with 
the prospecting. 

Grave, the old prospector, was 
astonished, and told me later that 
not for all the diamonds in British 
Guiana would he have spent the night 
alone on the escarpment. Johnny 
Sammy also thought the mountains 
a place to hurry through. He was 
convinced they were inhabited by 
kanaima, devils. And so they went 
—Marty minus jaguar, en route for 
Florida, U.S.A., but promising to 
return. 
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Alone now and with supper cooked 
and eaten, I was faced with the 
diamond digger’s most monotonous 
hours. Confined to camp by dark- 
ness at 6 P.M.; no papers, no radio 
and no one to talk to, the evenings 
seemed never-ending. Lying in my 
hammock watching the green and 
yellow lights of the candleflies drift- 
ing through the camp, I thought of 
my promise to a London zoo. A 
request for humming-birds, flame- 
coloured Cock-of-the-Rock, and a 
very large Anaconda. I wondered, 
if I procured the last-named, how 
I could get it out from this lost 
world, 

I began prospecting by concentrat- 
ing first on the tributaries that 
emptied below the great falls. Since 
not all creeks carry diamonds, and 
those that do usually for only a 
fraction of their length, it was 
necessary to bore test-holes every 
few yards—strenuous work. But 
the pan showed me no trace of 
diamonds, only an occasional ‘ eye’ 
of gold. 

In the tributaries above the falls 





plat 
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I had better luck. I very soon came 
on diamond indications and eagerly 
followed them up the length of one 
stream, only to come on a great 
rock barrier and what appeared to 
be the creek’s source. As I turned 
away disappointed, my glance caught 
a trickle of water escaping from a 
fissure. This gave me an idea. If 
the rock barrier could stop water 
it could also check diamonds, and 
I decided to investigate. 

With some difficulty, I climbed 
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to the summit and found myself 
on a tremendous sand and gravel 
plateau. The creek, now carrying 
water, continued through the under- 
growth. Filling the pan from gravel 
in the creek-bed I spun it in the 
water to wash away the sand. What 
remained brought me excitedly to 
my feet; for among more gold than 
I had hitherto seen on the escarp- 
ment, was a great quantity of black 
carbon diamond indications. I sat 
and stared at the creek, wondering 
what it held for me. Riches? 
Well, certainly diamonds of some 
kind, 

The following day was devoted 
to cutting out the claim-lines— 
fifteen hundred feet long, eight 
hundred feet wide ; one claim being 
all that was necessary, for it took 
in the whole plateau. The water 
was crystal clear, so I called it 
Clearwater Creek. 

Wanting fresh meat, the following 
day I went hunting, to find game 
rather scarce. I managed to shoot 
only one Warra-Cobra (bush fowl) 
the falls | and this I stewed with caserip, an 
bon came | Indian sauce. 

d eagerly | When Watery Grave returned with 
th of one | Johnny Sammy they were relieved 

a great | to find me still in one piece. They 
eared tO | had been absent a week. I showed 
I turned | them the diamond indications and 
ce caught Watery was greatly elated. Johnny 
g from 4 | Sammy was only mildly interested. 
idea. If | To him, the time and labour spent 
op water | in getting diamonds could much 
mds, and | more enjoyably be used in hunting 
and fishing. 

With three journeys to the boats 
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for rations, sluice boards and other 
equipment, we were ready to begin 
work—work that might make us rich 
or leave us even poorer than before. 
As we began throwing out pay gravel 
we had only one anxiety. The 
creek was running dry. One week 
later, with many tons of gravel 
heaped beside the creek, we were 
ready to start sluicing—but nothing 
doing. No rain had fallen and the 
stream had completely dried up. 
Hoping to find another pay in one 
of the larger creeks, for the next 
two weeks we prospected and panned 
gravel unceasingly. But we found 
nothing and the rains still held off. 

I was getting worried. Most of 
my funds were invested in this ex- 
pedition and it was essential for its 
success to replenish dwindling sup- 
plies. One course alone remained 
open. To leave the escarpment for 
one of my old claims in the lower 
Kurupung until the rains made it 
possible to work Clearwater. Watery 
Grave and Johnny Sammy agreed 
to the change of plan with alacrity. 
Neither of them had yet overcome 
his feeling of awe in this strange 
world among the clouds. 

Next morning, leaving the sluice 
as a guarantee of our early return, 
we moved out, climbing down the 
trail and back into our canoes. Three 
hours’ paddle downstream brought 
us to my old claims—claims which 
had produced some exceptional gems 
—the largest, the size of a pea, 
bringing three thousand dollars. 

Here, with both fish and game 
plentiful, Johnny Sammy was in his 
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element. By day he hunted; by 
night he set lines for the highly- 
prized haimara, a fish that weighs 
upwards of thirty pounds. He shot 
two bush turkeys that first day, but 
soon discovered he was not going 
to have the fishing all his own way. 
On looking at his night-lines the 
following morning he found, of the 
three haimara caught, only the heads 
remained. Alligators had eaten the 
rest. 

Johnny Sammy refused to take 
this lying down. Each night there- 
after, his torch a flaming piece of 
incense gum, he went the rounds 
of his lines. Soon we found our- 
selves with more fish and game than 
we could consume, so we sold the 
surplus to the traders, and found 
we were selling enough to pay 
Johnny Sammy’s salary. 

Meanwhile Watery and I were 
working overtime in the creek-bed. 
Because of the depth of the pay 
gravel we had to timber the pit 
sides, and a steady leakage meant 
constant bailing. Here we enlisted 
Johnny Sammy. It was a job he 
detested but did without complaining. 

We felt at least there would be 
no water shortage here. How right 
we were! We had nearly reached 
pay gravel when the weather broke. 
For thirty hours it rained without 
ceasing. Our camp, built twenty 
feet above water-level, had to be 
hastily evacuated for higher ground, 
and we spent strenuous hours diving 
for the tools. 

During this time we were not 
without visitors. Akawai Indians, 
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passing down to the trading shops, 
stopped to talk to Johnny Sammy. 
We gave them food, and tired from 
their long trek across the mountains, 
they usually camped the night. Less 
welcome visitors included an army 
of umbrella ants which attacked the 
stores. This was serious; for, un- 
checked, they could carry off a bag 
of rice in a night. We stopped this 
by placing the legs of the trestles in 
tins of water, but the ants, deter- 
mined not to return empty-handed, 
began removing the roof of the 
palm-leaf camp. So we lit a big 
fire and smoked them out. 

Waiting now to see what the 
weather would do, Watery and 
Johnny Sammy paid a visit to the 
shops, leaving me behind to ward 
off ants. I passed the time pros- 
pecting a nearby gravel hill and 
setting night-lines at the landing- 
place. One night I was awakened 
by a tremendous splashing. I hurried 
down to the landing to discover a 
large haimara struggling on the line 
—and sliding towards it the red 
eyes of an alligator. I raced back 
to camp for my gun, returned, and 
fired between the reptile’s eyes. The 
impact of the slugs brought it ashore 
with jaws agape. The second shot 
knocked it back into the water where 
it disappeared—to die. Grave and 
Johnny afterwards met it some miles 
downstream floating belly-up. 

The following night was eventful, 
too. I had built a large fire but 
awakened some time during the night 
to find it reduced to embers. Won- 


dering what had awakened me, I$ 
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realised that one of my feet was 
feeling vaguely uncomfortable. I 
struck a match and with whispering 
wings a dark form flew into the 
night. 

My foot was covered in blood. A 
vampire bat had left its visiting card. 
I looked with distaste at the red 
smears on blanket and hammock, 
wrapped a towel round my foot— 
and remembered something that 
Watery had told me. 

At the mouth of the Kurupung, 
ten miles downstream, three dogs 
bitten by vampires had died recently, 
and about the same time a dozen 
diamond-diggers had died from the 
same cause. Panic seizing the re- 
mainder they cleared out, and a 
government bacteriologist hastily 
flown in had diagnosed rabies. One 
of the last victims, Watery told me, 
had been old Jules, fat jolly Jules, 
claim neighbour of a previous ex- 
pedition. Reaching for the iodine 
bottle I hoped this was not the 
creature that had bitten Jules. 

When my companions got back, 
with the rains increasing steadily, 
we decided to delay our return to 
Clearwater no longer. Watery had 
such faith in the creek that he had 
overcome his fear of the escarpment, 
and Johnny Sammy was anxious to 
be on the move once more. We 
loaded the canoes and, with the 
early morning mists rising from the 
flooded river, set off upstream. 

We paused as a faint sound reached 
our ears. Then we grinned at each 
other. From across the mountains 


| came the muffled voice of the Great 





Falls. Kumarow was calling us. It 
seemed a happy omen. 

Gloomy and depressing in the 
extreme is the rain forest during 
the rainy season. A world of per- 
petual twilight, saturated in a ghostly 
white vapour, a fitting accompani- 
ment is the swishing of a million 
raindrops on countless leaves. In 
such an environment we climbed 
back on to the escarpment, our eyes 
seldom raised from the trail at our 
feet, where each shadowy root held 
menace as a potentially dangerous 
Fer de Lance or Bushmaster snake. 
Soaked, and tired from the heavy 
loads on our backs, we stumbled 
along to the little clearing that held 
our camp. But here we found no 
‘welcome’ mat. There was no 
camp—just the crown of a giant 
Mora-tree with its trailing lianas, 
squatting like some huge octopus 
where our shelter should have been. 

Just a great tree broken in a 
wind-storm and hurled back by tree- 
linked lianas, I thought. Johnny 
Sammy, gazing with startled eyes, 
had a simpler explanation. Kanaima 
had destroyed the camp—we were 
not wanted here. But continuing 
on to the diggings we found a more 
cheering sight. What, a few weeks 
before, had been a dry creek-bed, 
was now a boisterous little river 
threatening to wash away the sluice. 

We built a new shelter and, dry 
once more before a cheerful camp- 
fire, Watery and I soon regained 
our spirits. Johnny Sammy alone 
watched with uneasy eyes the sur- 
rounding jungle. 





Next morning we began sluicing, 
watched by a band of wandering 
monkeys. Greatly interested to begin 
with, they swung down from the 
upper foliage to gaze at us from all 
angles, one even standing on its 
head. Soon, however, they became 
bored and tried to liven things up 
by throwing sticks at us. We threw 
stones — whereupon they departed, 
outraged. 

It took us five days to sluice 
through that gravel. This gave us 
—to use Watery’s expression—a 
thundering lot of indications—but 
no diamonds. Disappointed but in 
no way disheartened, we studied the 
creek afresh. We had sluiced a 
section with a marked gradient— 
so much so that stretches of its bed 
were swept clear of pay gravel. 
Experience had taught us that in 
such cases the lighter diamond 
indications were sometimes swept 
down ahead, the diamonds them- 
selves settling behind in the flats. 

Two hundred feet upstream the 
stream widened, its water hardly 
moving. Here we decided to operate 
next; but we were to lose a week 
when fever confined Watery to his 
hammock. 

During this time, hoping to add 
another string to our bow, I roamed 
the bush, prospecting-pan in hand. 
One creek did show indications of 
diamonds, and a little gold, but with 
the wealth of false alarms we had 
already experienced, nothing less than 
a diamond in the pan could interest 
me now. This I failed to find. 

We were seeing less of Johnny 
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Sammy these days. With his fear 
of kanaima once more to the fore, 
he had shown such reluctance to 
hunt on the escarpment that we had 
agreed to his keeping us supplied 
from my old camp in the lower 
Kurupung. 

It took us two weeks to complete 
the testing of this second section of 
the creek. The net result—double 
the amount of diamond indications 
but no gems. We were completely 
nonplussed. Never before in the 
experience of either of us had we 
worked this amount of indications 
without getting diamonds. And now 
our supplies were reduced to a few 
days’ rations only. One of us must 
go to the shops to request a month’s 
supplies to carry on. Since there 
was no question of Watery staying 
on the escarpment alone, the old 
prospector made the journey, I 
meanwhile carrying on with the 
work. 

In three days he was back, his 
face the picture of gloom—his news 
no less so. The shopmen regretted 
they could not advance us rations 
to prospect the escarpment. Sup- 
plies would be forthcoming only if 
we returned to the proven areas. 

With our rations now reduced to 
a few pounds of rice, a few ounces 
of sugar and flour and the hind- 
quarters of a hog, Watery decided 
he had had enough. Finally pre- 
vailed on to sluice through the gravel 
I had thrown out in his absence, we 
returned to the diggings in gloomy 
silence. The strain was telling on 
both of us, and, as we continued 
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sluicing with no sign of diamonds, 
a quarrel threatened every time we 
spoke. Matters came to a head 
when I tried to draw Watery’s 
attention to the great increase of 
crystal quartz—an encouraging sign. 
He refused to look. Thereafter we 
worked in sulky silence. 

With the last of the pay gravel 
passed through the sluice and his 
job finished, my companion, without 
a word, turned and walked morosely 
into the bush. Tired of looking at 
gravel, for the last half-hour I had 


not inspected the bottom of the 
sieve. Now, as I shook out the 
last of the sand, I glanced at what 
remained. 

Watery returned in answer to my 
call—I said, “‘ Diamonds, Watery,” 
and the old man beamed. We stood 
gazing down at them—nine little 
stones—and probably worth no more 
than one hundred dollars. Yet had 
they been nine Koh-i-Noors we 
could not have been more elated. 
Reaching across them we solemnly 
shook hands. Our search was over. 











AN INNOCENT ON THE MOORS 


BY J. M. BARBER 


I was late. I would get MacLaren’s 
beat. I had never been stalking 
before, and did not know anything 
about it. I could not even remember 
any of the correct sporting expres- 
sions, which I had been trying to 
learn, and which, used in the right 
context, would stamp me as a sports- 
man of at least some knowledge, if 
of no experience. 

The only thing I could remember 
was that one talked about grouse 
moors and deer forests. I do not 
know why they called the bit of 
land I went on a forest; for there 
were as many trees in it as there are 
icebergs in the Sahara, and not very 
many more deer either. Perhaps 
that day they were all on the grouse 
moor. The grouse were certainly 
all in the deer forest. 

However, I was not starting com- 
pletely from scratch. I did know 
all about MacLaren. He possessed, 
so I had been told, a sour face, a 
short temper, the obstinacy of a 
mule, an unquenchable thirst and 
an occasional smile—reserved only 
for very special occurrences. Among 
the attributes which he did not 
possess were a sense of humour and 
patience with inexperienced stalkers. 

He was completely unemotional, 
a supreme pessimist — the exact 
replica of the original dour Scot. 





He was also psychic. He knew 
exactly where to find the deer, but, 
since neither his eyes nor his ears 
were getting any sharper, the result 
was the same as if he had gone 
tramping about in the heather, sing- 
ing at the top of his voice. 

The last person to arrive always 
got his beat, and the last time a 
stag was shot on it was back in 1950. 
Altogether it was not an auspicious 
start to my first day’s stalking. 

I was not particularly late. I 
thought I could do the seven miles 
in as many minutes, but I had not 
bargained for two shepherds, three 
sheep-dogs and a flock of sheep. 
The clock on the tower pointed to 
9.35 as I drove up to the house. 

After the customary introductions 
and pleasantries, I was told that 
I would be going on MacLaren’s 
beat. 

“* Fine,” I said with unconvincing 
heartiness, and thought not kindly 
of the sheep and their misguided 
guardians. A few minutes later 
Drummond, the walking gillie, ap- 
peared with the rifle and the lunch, 
and we set off for the hills. 

Drummond’s chief claim to fame, 
or notoriety, was a disconcerting 
aptitude for sitting on the lunch, 
but otherwise he was a delightful 
person, and I believe he plays the 
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pipes rather well. On the way we 
stopped, and he suggested that I 
fire a couple of shots at a rock to 
see whether the rifle was correctly 
zeroed for me. I suspect that really 
he doubted my ability to shoot 
straight. 

Shooting was in fact one of the 
few things which the army had 
successfully taught me during my 
two reluctant years’ National Ser- 
vice. I had then been able to hit a 
six-inch bull fairly regularly from 
200 yards, and did not doubt my 
ability to shoot a stag infinitely 
larger at a much closer range—8o 
yards, I understood, was about the 
maximum for suspect marksmen such 
as myself. 

It did not take long to convince 
Drummond that I knew how to 
handle a rifle, but, in retrospect, I 
very much doubt whether even in 
a whole season I would have been 
able to convince MacLaren. We 
drove on to the point where we were 
to meet the great man and spotted 
him long before he saw us. He was 
just as I had imagined him to be— 
tall, gaunt, grey-headed, and with a 
slightly hooked nose. He did not 
look particularly pleased to see me ; 
in fact, he looked distinctly hostile, 
but he was a man who subconsciously 
commanded immediate respect, and 
one who had an air of tremendous 
experience about him—after all, he 
did have forty years in the deer 
forests behind him. 

“ Good morning,” I said cautious- 
ly, just managing to refrain from 
saying, ‘sir,’ and then, with great 
originality, added, “ lovely day,” 
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He looked at me through his clear 
but expressionless blue eyes. 

“ Ye'll nae git a staggie th’ day,” 
was his only comment. 

I wilted, and nearly suggested 
going home there and then, but I 
put on a brave face and said— 

“Oh, well, nothing like starting 
the day full of confidence.” 

I wish I had never said that; 
for MacLaren immediately got the 
impression that I was a ‘funny 
man,’ and did not intend to take 
the day seriously. Consequently he 
treated me with the cold disdain 
that a supercilious uncle lavishes 
on his most unfavoured nephew at 
half-term in a South Coast prep. 
school. 

Then we started walking. We 
walked for about an hour—all uphill 
—and I was dripping with sweat 
by the end of it. The order of 
march was MacLaren first, then 
myself, and Drummond bringing up 
the rear. MacLaren set a pretty 
sharp pace for a man of his years, 
and I was sadly unfit. I only man- 
aged to keep up with him during 
that first hour because of the loss 
of face I thought I should suffer 
if I didn’t. Eventually we rounded 
a rock and sighted the two ponymen 
and their charges—at least MacLaren 
had not been pessimistic enough to 
leave them behind—and at last he 
considered it time to start looking 
for a target. 

I collapsed into the heather, while 
he scanned the panorama through 
his telescope. I need hardly say 


that he failed to find anything. 
Fortunately Drummond thought that 
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he had spotted a ‘ shootable beastie.’ 
It was duly pointed out to MacLaren 
and as an afterthought to me. 

MacLaren encouragingly remarked, 
“We'll nae git near him for that 
damn wind,” but he did at least 
agree that it might be worth trying. 
So off we set again—back the way 
we had just come. 

Another ninety minutes saw us 
crawling up to an outcrop of rock 
for a closer look. MacLaren’s stamina 
fortunately became less apparent as 
the expedition progressed, and he 
needed a short breather every fifteen 
minutes or so; thus I was able to 
keep up without difficulty and reached 
the objective about twenty yards 
ahead of him. 

The stag, of course, had moved 
on and was nowhere to be seen. I 
did not wonder. Five men and two 
ponies climbing a hill in single file 
could hardly be overlooked, even 
by a stag. 

By now it was half-past twelve, 
and I had begun to think about 
lunch. But the rest of the party 
had different ideas, and on we went 
again. Five men and two ponies 
in single file. We reached our next 
observation point shortly afterwards, 
and still, perhaps not unnaturally, 
there was no sign of our stag. Here 
MacLaren realised that perhaps a 
Hannibalian crossing of the Cairn- 
gorms was not the best thing in the 
interests of stealth and invisibility. 
The ponies and their attendants 
were accordingly discarded from the 
retinue ; and we went on alone. 

Immediately this magnificent piece 
of generalship paid dividends and 
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I felt that at last the battle of wits 
was on; for, some ten minutes later, 
the horns of a stag appeared from 
over the top of a rock about a hundred 
yards away to the left. 

Drummond and I saw it and 
froze solid, but MacLaren went 
bumbling on quite unaware. For- 
tunately an unornithological whistle 
from Drummond halted him before 
he could do any damage. The 
animal was very soon pronounced 
by the authority to be an unshoot- 
able beastie. I must admit that I 
had the impression that it might 
have qualified for the doubtful honour 
of being considered shootable if 
MacLaren had seen it first. 

By now it was after one o’clock, 
but we were not finished yet, and 
on we tramped again. Clearly no 
one but myself felt any pangs of 
hunger. I dare say the other two 
were so engrossed in the pursuit that 
they did not notice them. Perhaps 
I should not have noticed them 
either. The sad thing was that I 
actually witnessed my lunch being 
squashed under Drummond’s fifteen- 
odd stone. Every time we stopped 
to ‘recce’ and he lay back in the 
heather, the lunch-haversack always 
slipped under his broad back. 


At exactly two o’clock, more stags’ | 


horns appeared. This time no 
amount of hissing or whistling suc- 
ceeded in halting MacLaren’s in- 
exorable progress and the net result 
was a small stampede across the 
moor. At last MacLaren admitted 
temporary defeat and we drew stumps 
for a long overdue lunch. 

Drummond, as I had feared, had 
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lived right up to his reputation. 
The delicately cut sandwiches might 
have been welded together and the 
little conical meat patties were quite 
flat. Nevertheless I enjoyed each 
single mouthful and a good deal of 
grease-proof paper besides, but the 
chief attraction of the lunch was 
the very generous flask of the native 
wine. I had heard that the sporting 
thing to do was to offer it to the 
stalkers—after having a swig or two 
oneself. I had two healthy gulps, 
and offered it, more than half-full, 
to MacLaren. He opened his throat, 
as did the old lady in the song, and 
when he had had what he considered 
to be his fair share, he passed it 
over to Drummond, and when he 
had had what he considered to be 
his fair share, there was no chance 
of there being any left for the end 
of the day, as I had hoped. 

I worked out later that, in the 
course of his forty-odd years as a 
stalker, MacLaren must have got 
through a prodigious number of 
bottles of whisky on the moor 
alone. 

I had hardly started my fourth 
sandwich when MacLaren decided 
that lunch was over, and that if we 
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going immediately. It was then, of 
course, that it began to rain, and, 
unlike in Spain, where it stays mainly 
in the plains, in Scotland the hills 
get more than their fair share as 
well. I was quite unprepared for 
rain of this sort. It came viciously 
along the side of the hill and hori- 


zontally straight into our faces. 


I was not, in fact, prepared for 
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rain of any sort. Among other 
things I had been told about this 
great sport, was that one could not 
or did not wear a mackintosh. Firstly, 
because it was quite impossible to 
crawl through a peat bog in one; 
and secondly, because it would almost 
certainly be the wrong colour—that 
light beige sort, which goes very 
well with a bowler-hat on the officials’ 
hay-wagon at a point-to-point. If 
it rained, well then it rained and 
one lumped it. 

At that moment the unexpected 
happened. MacLaren sighted a stag 
before it sighted or scented him. 
It was about three hundred yards 
directly below us, at the foot of 
an almost vertical and quite coverless 
cliff. The only possible approach, 
with the wind as it was, was straight 
down. 

The jagged rocks, the icy rain, and 
the soaking, slippery turf could not 
have combined more harmoniously 
to produce an uncomfortable descent 
by backside. Added to that, we 
were in full view all the time and 
could, consequently, only move at 
a snail’s pace. 

‘ This is what they call the Afe,’ 
I thought. MacLaren and Drum- 
mond clearly thought so. Excite- 
ment and anticipation were written 
all over their faces. My idea of 
the Hife at that moment was vastly 
different from theirs. Nor did our 
target co-operate usefully ; it decided 
that the grazing farther down the 
hill looked more appetising. The 
agony having thus been consider- 
ably prolonged, we eventually reached 
a suitable firing position, and for 
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the first time that day the rifle was 
taken out of its case. 

At that moment the stag raised 
its head and went off like Fangio 
in a Ferrari. Into view shambled 
two very bedraggled hikers, clad in 
bilious yellow oilskin capes. Short 
though MacLaren’s patience usually 
was, shorter still was his temper on 
occasions such as this. It is doubtful 
indeed whether those two misguided 
young men will ever leave the com- 
parative safety of the lower slopes 
of the Cairngorms in favour of a 
tramp on the higher levels, without 
first giving it due consideration. 

The rain now turned to sleet, 
but even if the elements were against 
us, luck seemed to be on our side. 
The unexpected happened again 
almost immediately. MacLaren saw 
it first and without the aid of any 
furtive sibilants from Drummond or 
myself. The beast was quickly 
declared shootable and a plan of 
action equally quickly decided upon. 
This time the stag was high above 
us and apparently enjoying a post- 
prandial nap. 

The approach march had pos- 
sibilities every bit as unfavourable 
as the last one. It seemed that 
we would have to make an excessively 
long crawl up a damp peat ditch 
in order to get into the proposed 
firing position above him. And so 
it was. It was no gentlemanly crawl, 
that, but a slow, flat and slithering 
method of progress, which I had 
been taught as the leopard crawl 
during my days in the C.C.F. at 
school. 

I had heard a good deal about 
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the discomforts of stalking and about 
how little one minded them once 
one was onto a stag; but I can 
only say that, under these conditions, 
coming directly after our last effort, 
I could think of plenty of things I 
would rather have been doing and 
many places I would rather have 
been in. It was uphill all the way. 
The water came in at my sleeves, 
at my waist, at my knees, into my 
shoes and my seat was already soak- 
ing as a result of our recent descent. 
MacLaren persisted in kicking clods 
of mud back into my face as he 
struggled upwards. My own back- 
wash was considerably larger, and 
must have made Drummond’s pro- 
gress behind me even more un- 
pleasant. 

The stag remained quite impervi- 
ous to our undignified approach and 
to his own impending doom. We 
successfully reached a vantage point 
above him and for the second time 
that day the rifle was removed from 
its case. Suddenly the stag realised 
that a crisis was imminent. 

I suppose it was the boulder I 
dislodged which finally gave him 
that impression, but I like to think 
it was the covey of grouse that took 
wing at the same time. Perhaps 


the boulder disturbed them, too— | 


I do not know. Anyway, the stag 
got up in a hurry and trotted off 
along the side of the hill below us, 
broadside on. 

The rifle was cocked, the butt was 
in my shoulder, my finger was on 
the trigger and the stag was not 
moving very fast and less than a 
hundred yards away. It was, in 
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fact, a comparatively simple shot 
for someone trained in the art of 
musketry ; but MacLaren said— 

“ Don’t shoot.” 

I ignored him and fired. I missed. 
I had fulfilled all MacLaren’s 
worst suspicions and expectations. 
Fortunately the stag had no more 
idea where the bullet came from 
than I had where it finished up, 
consequently he did not appreciably 
increase his pace. He even stopped 
once and looked round. I reloaded 
immediately and fired again. 

Thanks to the Spirit of the Moors 
and all other benevolent deities who 
happened to be in the area at the 
time, I connected and the stag 
dropped. . 

I patted myself, metaphorically, 
on the back. I had shot a stag at 
the first attempt—well, on my first 
day anyway. More important than 
that, however, was the fact that I 
had ended MacLaren’s long losing 
sequence. 

I unloaded the rifle, and turned, 
rather pleased with myself, to him. 

**T telled ye nae to shoot,” he said. 

“Oh, well, never mind,” I 
answered, “he’s dead anyway.” 

** He’s nae deed, he’s ainly stunned. 
Take him when he gits up.” 

‘ Gets up,’ I thought ; ‘ he’ll never 
get up. That’s just nerves.’ 

I watched the animal thrashing 
about in the heather, then quite 
suddenly he got up and bolted. I 
fired twice more, but on he went, 
and disappeared over the brow of 
the hill. 

Well, I had let poor old MacLaren 
down badly. I had had a golden 
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opportunity of being the first person 
for six years to record a success on 
his beat, but I had unaccountably 
missed and now he was not without 
reason displeased. I accepted a 
verbal scourging similar to that 
which the hikers had just received. 

Apparently I had hit the stag 
just above the spine. It was, in 
fact, only a graze, but enough to 
put him down; and if I had held 
my fire as MacLaren had wished, 
he would probably only have trotted 
on a few yards and then settled 
down again. It would have been an 
even simpler shot. 

In silence we set off in hopeless 
pursuit, but as MacLaren said, the 
stag might run for miles and never 
be troubled by his wound. For 
about fifteen minutes we tramped 
through the heather, then suddenly 
MacLaren stopped. There, a couple 
of hundred yards ahead, a stag lay 
in a peat scar. He was looking 
anxiously about himself, and then, 
after an effort to get to his feet, 
trotted on about a hundred yards, 
stopped and lay down. 

It was our stag, it could not have 
been any other—and it must have 
been hard hit to be so persistently 
stopping to rest like that. The hunt 
was on again. 

Twice during the next ten minutes 
I got in a shot—both simple ones— 
but I had lost all confidence and 
twice more I missed. Finally, in 
desperation, MacLaren grabbed the 
rifle and set off after the stag alone, 
while Drummond and I sat back 
against a rock and smoked cigarettes. 
Drummond, bless him, also had his 
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own flask of whisky and my spirits 
were soon restored. 

A single shot announced the end 
of the chase. Drummond and I 
found MacLaren in the process of 
gralloching a good stag. I counted 
the points—twelve. 

“Tsn’t it a Royal?” I asked 
dubiously. 

“ Aye, it is that,” replied Mac- 
Laren, “and the Colonel will nae 
be sae pleased aboot it either. He 
doesna like the Royals shot.” 

“Doesn’t he? Well, you told 
me to shoot it.” 

* Aye, but it was you that shot 
him.” 

I was not so sure about that, but 
nevertheless it would go down under 
my name in the Game Book. How- 
ever, I did not suppose the Colonel’s 
wrath could be anything like as severe 
as MacLaren’s when I missed the 
beast earlier. 

MacLaren and Drummond between 
them finished off the gralloching, 
and after stuffing the liver back 
inside the carcase for their own use 
later on, MacLaren approached me 
with blood dripping from both 
hands. In the appropriate fashion 
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I was blooded, but I think MacLaren 
had a secret pleasure in smearing 
far more blood on my face than was 
strictly necessary. By the end of 
the little ceremony, I was covered 
with the stuff. Then he stood back 
and looked at me, and for the first 
time that day I had the great privilege 
of seeing his rare smile. 

It was indeed a special occasion. 
Between us we had succeeded in 
getting me my first stag and breaking 
his long run of ill-luck. We left 
the dead beast for collection by the 
ponymen, whom we now saw ap- 
proaching, and set off for home. 
It was just on six o’clock when we 
arrived back at the car. 

There was one small ceremony still 
to be carried out. It is the correct 
thing, so I understand, to present the 
stalker with a bottle of whisky after 
shooting one’s first stag. Against 
this contingency I had optimistically, 
and perhaps presumptuously, brought 
a bottle of a well-known brand. 

I drew it from the pigeon-hole in 
the dashboard and handed it to 
MacLaren, and for the second time 
on that eventful day I saw that rare 
smile. 
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THE House of Commons rose on 
2nd August amid discordant noises. 
The end of July always brings a 
restless mood. Members are anxious 
to get away from Westminster ; 
tempers become frayed in the attempt 
either to get through a lot of legis- 
lation in a very short time or to 
prevent it getting through ; and the 
member who is conscious of having 
been insufficiently in the public eye 
tries to make up for any omissions, 
thereby wasting the time of the 
House and annoying other members 
who possibly have the same purpose 
as he has. 


) This year the ‘ end-of-July ’ feeling 


was conspicuous in two motions. 
One arose out of the attempt of the 
Opposition to obtain the scalp of the 
Under-Secretary of State for Scot- 
land, Mr Niall Macpherson, on the 
ground that he had used his minis- 
terial position to secure the dismissal 
of the editor of a iocal paper who had 
displeased him. How far Mr Mac- 





pherson had actually intervened to 
this end remained uncertain, and 
anyhow whatever he did was done 
in his capacity of local member of 
Parliament, not as one of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. The Prime 
Minister came strongly to his sup- 
port, and the louder the Opposition 
halloaed after Mr Macpherson, the 
} calmer and colder were Mr Mac- 
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millan’s replies in defence of his 
colleague. 

The other matter was more serious 
—nothing less than a vote of censure 
on the Speaker, moved by Mr 
Wedgwood Benn, whom his father, 
in the House of Lords, once de- 
scribed, not without some justice, 
as ‘a chatterbox.” Mr Benn was 
incensed because the Speaker, in 
refusing to accept a motion for the 
adjournment, so as to have a debate 
on the trouble in Oman, had ruled 
that the matter was insufficiently 
‘urgent and important’ to warrant 
a dislocation of the Parliamentary 
timetable. In giving this decision, 
the Speaker was only following the 
example set by his predecessors, and 
Mr Benn’s motion of censure was 
not so much, if at all, on a Speaker 
whom every Member respects, as 
on a series of rulings which, Mr Benn 
felt, constituted a further whittling 
away of the attenuated rights of 
back-benchers. The House, how- 
ever, while appreciating the skill 
and moderation with which the 
young man argued his case, was 
disinclined to join in an attack, 
however inoffensively phrased, upon 
Mr Morrison. 

So the Members went their ways, 
to spend their holidays, to court 
their constituents, and to furbish 
up the weapons they hope to wield 
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at the Party Conferences in the 
autumn. 

The air of Brighton will have to 
be at its most invigorating if it is 
to be a tonic for the Conservatives. 
Everyone is aware that during the 
past months the Government has 
been ploughing unhappily through 
troubled seas. Its credit is low— 
rather lower perhaps than Members, 
who may have been spending too 
much of their time at Westminster 
and not enough among ordinary 
citizens, are ready to acknowledge. 
So far the Conservatives have done 
little to satisfy the conviction of 
many of their stoutest supporters 
that a Conservative Government 
with a good working majority should 
at least try to ease some of the just 
grievances of the middle class and 
black-coated workers. It is a measure 
of the Government’s failure that 
at present the most the Conservatives 
hope for is that at the next election 
their supporters will vote for them, 
not because they want to put them 
in office again, but because they 
are anxious to keep the Socialists 
out—a negative attitude which holds 
little promise of victory in 1959. 

When Mr Macmillan addresses 
his first Conference as Prime 
Minister, the contrast with Sir 
Anthony Eden may be noticeable. 
Sir Anthony, while a popular figure 
in the country, never found a firm 
footing in the House of Commons ; 
whereas Mr Macmillan, although 
little known to the country at large, 
in a few months has established 
a commanding position for himself 
in Parliament. The coming Con- 
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ference will be a test of his capacity 
to come to easy terms with the rank 
and file of the Party. 

The Socialists, it must be admitted, 
are not feeling much happier than 
are their opponents. They are no 
longer so sure that victory in 1959 is, 
as it were, ‘in the bag.’ Among 
many of them there is an opinion 
that so far Mr Gaitskell has failed 
to consolidate his position as leader, 
largely because too often he has 
chosen to follow rather than to lead, 
to wait until someone has shown 
him the line he should take; and 
since his Party is full of people 
ready to perform this service, the 
result is a little confusing. But 
the sound of the trumpet must 
become less uncertain if the troops 
are to prepare themselves properly 
for battle. A long period of opposi- 
tion—and Labour has been out of 
office for nearly six years—tries 
the loyalty as well as the patience 
of a Party; and it is symptomatic 
that both the Co-operative Societies 
and the Trade Unions are grumbling 
that they are inadequately repre- 
sented in the present House of 
Commons. Since they provide most 
of the money, they consider that 
they should have a larger share of 
the safer seats, and as they can 
hardly be satisfied at the expense 
of each other, the chief sufferer in 
any readjustment is likely to be the 
intellectual Socialist, who could (if 
he wished) wear the tie of his old 
school and has never laboured with 
his hands in factory or field. But 
Lord Attlee, who has had some 
experience of this difficulty, could 
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gan Mr Gaitskell that, however 
desirable it may be to people the 
back benches with loyal Trade 
Unionists, a Prime Minister has 
t0 form a Government, and that 
lpyal Trade Unionists do not always 
make the most competent Ministers, 


One of the drawbacks of television, 
which until now no one has been 
concerned to try to eliminate, is 
that by no expedient at present 
mown is the man who is being 
tlevised able to discern the immedi- 
ate effect of his words upon his 
invisible audience. When, for 
ample, Mr John Foster Dulles 
declared that there was not ‘a 
sintilla’ of truth in the suggestion 
that oil had anything to do with 
the trouble in Oman, it is a pity he 
could not have heard some of the 
incredulous whistles which must 
have escaped spontaneously from the 
lips of countless listeners in this 
country. 

What Mr Dulles meant only 
Mr Dulles knows and possibly he 
has forgotten. Has he never heard of 
t body called A.R.A.M.C.O.? How 
foes he suppose that the arms with 
which Saudi Arabia has generously 
provided the Imam of Oman came 
into the possession of King Saud 
ind later into the hands of the Imam’s 
upporters? Presumably we are 
pected to believe that Mr Dulles 
tas never heard of the prospecting 
Ktivities of A.R.A.M.C.O. outside 
he territory of Saudi Arabia. What 


hve cannot be expected to believe 


8 that those enterprising gentlemen 
were looking for the Queen of 
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Sheba’s treasure or merely building 
castles in the sand. 

There is a general expectation that 
oil may be found in Oman and also in 
the Protectorate of Aden; and where 
there may be oil A.R.A.M.C.O. 
is interested. The old quarrel 
between the Sultan and the Imam, 
that is to say between Church and 
State, and also between highlander 
and lowlander, was a convenient 
pretext for the troublemakers. Once 
they had got rid of the Sultan and 
extended the bounds of Saudi Arabia 
by the inclusion of Oman, the thing 
would be done. Any oil in Oman 
could then become the perquisite of 
A.R.A.M.C.O., and the British, the 
wicked, colonial-minded, exploiting 
British, rebuffed in Jordan, at Suez 
and in Oman, would soon be out of 
the Aden Protectorate and presently 
even out of Aden itself. So all 
would be for A.R.A.M.C.O.’s best 
in the oil-producing lands of the 
Middle East. 

Actually the State Department 
does not appear to have been 
implicated in this latest aggression. 
With Disarmament at a critical 
phase, Mr Dulles certainly would 
not welcome the distraction of a 
new and complicated dispute or a 
further estrangement of the most 
valuable ally the United States has 
got. But the State Department is 
not necessarily apprised — officially 
at any rate—of all the aspirations and 
activities of A.R.A.M.C.O., any more 
than A.R.A.M.C.O. considers itself 
bound to follow faithfully the policy 
of the moment laid down by the 
State Department. It is therefore not 





surprising that Mr Dulles should be 
hoping for a speedy liquidation of 
the Imam, a consummation which we 
now look like seeing. A.R.A.M.C.O. 
may have different ideas, but 
A.R.A.M.C.O. does not always have 
the last word on United States policy, 
even in the Middle East. 

Obviously it would be to simplify 
the problem unduly to suggest that 
oil alone is at the bottom of the 
present trouble. After all, no oil 
has yet been found in Oman, though 
drilling has been carried out on at 
least two sites ; and possibly, though 
improbably from what is known 
geologically of the area, no oil will 
ever be found. Other factors must 
also be taken into account. One 
is the relationship between the 
Sultan and the Imam. Many years 
ago, at the mysterious Treaty of Sib, 
the latter was conceded autonomy, 
though not independence; and 
when he showed an inclination to 
regard the two words as virtually 
synonymous, the Sultan took action 
and drove him out of his head- 
quarters. The Imam has now been 
delivering his counter-attack. Dis- 
liking the West and all its ways, 
he is not directly interested in the 
chances of oil being discovered in 
the territory he hopes to possess. 
He is, however, interested in getting 
all the help he can from Saudi 
Arabia, and if the guid pro quo is 
to be a concession to prospect for 
oil, no doubt he will be ready to 
give it. 

Then there is Colonel Nasser, 
whose radio in Cairo fulminates 
nightly against the Imperialists’ inter- 
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vention in Oman. He, like the Imam, pre 
has no direct interest in any oil that with li 
may be found there, his activities | yentios 
being merely part of his cold war and ur 
against the British. Behind Nasser portur 
are the Russians, who realise the help c 
nuisance value of the Imam against Force, 
Britain and seem to have been driven 
supplementing the weapons received | go Jor 
from Saudi Arabia with a few discreet troub! 
cargo-loads from Russia. of co 
Finally, there are the secular ao9j 
ambitions of Saudi Arabia itself. pave 
It is a new country, the creation of) syerr 
the late King Ibn Saud, who from shoul 
very small and precarious beginnings agsist 
built up the most powerful kingdom heen 
in Arabia. Neither he nor presum-| migh 
ably his son regarded or regards the} to a 
present boundaries of the kingdom} jr js, 
as permanent. Having in mind! jong 
the future re-establishment of an Arab 
Arabian Empire, they have cast 
ambitious eyes not merely on such yy 
major prizes as Iraq, Jordan, Syria has 
and Lebanon, but on the Yemen, fefoy 
Oman, and the sheikhdoms of} ordg 
the Persian Gulf as offering mu 
immediate prospects. The present 
king is reputed to be, like his father, | to ¢ 
a patient man, content to wait until | the 
the fruit ripens and falls; and,| ing 
again like his father, he is confident | oj. 
that this will happen one day. on 
The trouble in Oman presented | jeg 
Her Majesty’s Government with an | and 
awkward problem. The Sultan is} ga 
an old friend, and we could hardly | his 
stand by inactive while rebels with | gt 
foreign support drove him out of f bo 
his kingdom. The Middle East i to. 
an inflammable area, in which | 
Europeans (and particularly Britons ho 
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Imam, ¢ present) should not walk about 
| oil that with lighted matches; and our inter- 
ACUIViti¢s vention had to be as swift, decisive 
Old war and unobtrusive as we could make it. 
| Nasset Fortunately the Sultan, with the 
lise the help of his levies, of the Royal Air 
| against Force, and of the Cameronians, has 
fe been driven rebellion out of its strongholds. 
received So long as the Imam is at large, the 
‘discreet trouble will not be over and may 
of course at any time break out 

secular again; but the fighting seems to 
a itself have dwindled into an affair of 
ation of| guerrillas, with whom the Sultan 
ho from should be able to deal without our 
BINNINGS assistance. If the operations had 
cingdom been more protracted, Saudi Arabia 
presuM- might have been tempted irresistibly 
ards the) t a more forcible interference. As 
kingdom it is, the Imam’s band-wagon is no 
n mind! jonger one on which any cautious 
| of an Arab will be inclined to jump. 
ve cast 
on such Not since the days of Cardwell 
n, Syria has the Army suffered so drastic a 
Yemen, reform as Mr Duncan Sandys has 
oms of| ordained. Cardwell’s great change, 
1g MOR) by which most of the regiments lost 
Present | their old numbers and were attached 
S father, to counties, was very ill received at 
ait until) the time, and for many years— 
3 and} indeed even in our own day— 
confident | old-fashioned officers would insist 
. on alluding to their own and other 
resented regiments by their lost numbers 
with a2} and not by their new names. Mr 
ultan i$} Sandys has gone further. Many 
i hardly historic regiments are to disappear 
els with altogether, being absorbed by neigh- 
out of bours who are not always congenial 
East 8 to them. 

which | We must suppose the changes, 
Britons however lamentable, to be necessary. 











That some reform was essential 
nearly everbody admits. Apart from 
the fact that we were living beyond 
our means, there is no doubt that 
we were not getting proper value 
for the vast sums of money we were 
spending. We were trying to do 
too much at once—to prepare for 
an atomic war and for a war of con- 
ventional weapons, and at the same 
time to maintain what was in effect 
a police force for our overseas 
territories, one that would fight 
effectively in the Aberdare mountains 
of Kenya or the jungles of Malaya, 
or anywhere else where terrorists or 
armed bandits were disturbing the 
Queen’s peace. The time we took 
a year ago to muster a sufficient force 
for a descent upon Suez was a 
disquieting comment on the fighting 
readiness of our armed Services. 

Most people will also agree that in 
trying to do too many things at once, 
the Army had become unbalanced. 
The administrative head was too 
large for the stinging tail. We had 
far too many senior officers, who 
were staying on, not because they 
were needed or even because they 
wanted to stay on, but because they 
had not reached a favourable pension- 
able age. Jobs had to be found for 
them, and once a job was manu- 
factured, it went on being manned, 
even when the original officer for 
whom it had been designed had 
retired or gone elsewhere. 

The new terms for retirement 
sound generous enough, but it remains 
to be seen how well they will serve 
their purpose. The danger is that the 
more favourable conditions may apply 
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to the wrong people, that those will 
go whom the Army ought to keep and 
that those will stay who could be 
better spared. 

That is one criticism of Mr 
Sandys’s scheme. Another is that 
it concentrates too intensely upon 
nuclear weapons, and that our re- 
duced manpower will be insufficient 
to cope with the police duties which 
may be required of it in Colonial 
territories. But there is the old 
dilemma again. If we cannot be 
strong everywhere without crippling 
ourselves economically, we have to 
make a choice ; and against whatever 
we decide there is bound to be a 
strong argument. 

As to the lost regiments, obviously 
sentiment must not lead us to per- 
petuate organisations that are out 
of date. But let no one minimise 
the importance of tradition. We 
cannot afford to play tricks with it. 
It has been the life-blood of the 
British Army, and few can escape 
a feeling that in some cases admini- 
strative convenience has been given 
too large and regimental history 
too small a share of consideration 
in the reorganisation. It is a pity 
for example, that the Third Battalion 
of the Grenadier Guards, actually 
the first raised, should disappear ; 
that the Highland Light Infantry 
should have to amalgamate with 
the Royal Scots Fusiliers ; and that 
some of the great county regiments 
like the Wiltshires and the Somerset 
Light Infantry should vanish from 
the Army List. And that is to name 
only few out of many grievous 
casualties. 
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The lost regiments will live on 
in history, in the old records, and 
in the cathedrals where the colours 
are deposited. There, at least, 
will be reminded of bygone battles 
and sieges, from the victories 
Wellington to those of Haig, from 
those of Marlborough to those of 
Montgomery ; but it will be a sad 
thought that so many of the regiments 
which fought and won (or fought as 
bravely and lost) are to appear no 
more in the Battle Order of the 
British Army. 


If President Eisenhower sustained 
a minor rebuff over his choice of an 
Ambassador to Ceylon who was 
subsequently discovered to be geo- 
graphically illiterate, he might have 
consoled himself with the reflection 
that no less illustrious a predecessor 
than Franklin Roosevelt had a some- 
what worse embarrassment over the 
appointment of an Ambassador to 
New Zealand. By some unfortunate 
muddle the man chosen was given 
the clear impression that his mission 
would be to Australia. At any rate 
he told his wife (in strict confidence 
of course) that they were going there, 
and she (also in strict confidence) 
told her friends; and great was the 
concern and indignation of the 
family when the President explained 
that if his representative had said 
Australia when he meant New Zea- 
land, after all there was not so 
much difference between the two 
countries ! 

President Eisenhower has had other 
and more serious difficulties lately. 
The appropriation for his Foreign 
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far Congress has shown no sign of 
relenting. The suggestion has also 
been made that the President has 
been so preoccupied with foreign 
affairs and disarmament that he 
has allowed the domestic situation 
to get a little out of control. The 
result has been that two important 
pieces of legislation have come to 
grief in Congress. One was a Bill 
to enable Federal funds to be drawn 
upon by local authorities for the 
building of new schools. This 
sounds a fairly harmless measure, 
but it would have cost a lot of money, 
and in the later stages of its progress 
through Congress it became entangled 
with another legislative waif, the 
Civil Rights Bill. 

This, the purpose of which was 
to protect the civil and political 
rights of the Southern negro, was 
not rejected by the Senate, but was 
amended into what is suspected to 
be comparative innocuousness. The 
point round which the battle raged 
was whether disputes on the denial 
to negroes of the right to vote should 
be tried by a judge or by a jury. It 








| is asserted, on good grounds, that 
in the Deep South no jury of white 


| men would find for a negro in a 


cause of this kind, and that, unless 
juries are dispensed with, the main 
object of the Bill will be defeated. 
) The negro will still be cheated of 
his vote and the Courts will still in 
effect support the white ascendancy, 
regardless of what may be the laws 
of the land. 
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The amendment was the work of 
Mr Lyndon Johnson, the Demo- 
cratic leader in the Senate, who 
threatened that unless the concession 
were made, the Southern Senators 
would launch the biggest filibuster 
of all time. They would talk and 
talk and talk until the exhausted 
supporters of the measure withdrew 
it; and the daunted Republicans, 
deciding that an emasculated Bill was 
better than none at all, agreed to 
compromise. 

The next move was with the 
House of Representatives, and al- 
though it has attempted to restore 
the original purpose of the Bill, the 
main objections of the liberals have 
not been met, so that they are still 
uncertain whether in the circum- 
stances rather less than half a loaf 
is better than no bread at all. Un- 
doubtedly the proposed concessions 
have been a bitter disappointment 
to the Bill’s supporters in Congress, 
to the National Association for the 
Advancement of Coloured People 
and to the President himself, who 
declared that the Senate’s amend- 
ment would ‘ make largely ineffective 
the basic purposes of the Bill.’ 

Nevertheless probably the wiser 
course will be to take what can be 
got. Even if the Senate could have 
been persuaded to pass the Bill 
unamended (which surely it could 
not), there is a lot to be said against 
legislating too far in advance of public 
opinion, that is, in this instance, 
of white public opinion in the States 
concerned. During recent years 
this has moved in a liberal direction 
at a pace an older generation would 
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have thought impossible. Racial 
discrimination is on the way out, as 
many even of its upholders admit ; 
and the whole movement might be 
retarded rather than accelerated by 
goading the South into a desperate 
resistance now. Supporters of the 
Bill might recall that among the 
leading men of the South before the 
Civil War were some, like Robert E. 
Lee himself, who did not like slavery 
and had freed their own slaves, but 
felt that in the last resort they owed 
loyalty to their State rather than to the 
Union. 


Mr Holland’s announcement of 
his intention to retire at the end of 
the present Parliament cannot be 
said to have stirred up much excite- 
ment in New Zealand, where the 
news was expected, or in other coun- 
tries, where it may not have been. 
The truth is that he is not a man 
who would readily be recognised as 
of Prime Ministerial calibre. He 
was certainly not a Menzies, or even 
a St Laurent, the impression given 
being rather that of one who does 
nothing in particular and surprises 
the world when he does it fairly well. 
His career in office is proof that such 
an assessment underrates his shrewd- 
ness and political ability. Having 
entered upon Parliamentary life 
almost by an accident, he served 
through the long period of eclipse 
which followed the rout of the 
Conservatives in 1935. He became 
leader of the Party under its present 


1 *Seven Roads to Moscow.’ 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 
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name in 1940; and, after further 
defeats, in 1949 he broke the long 
ascendancy of Labour. In 1951 he 
had to fight the formidable strike 
of waterfront workers, promptly 
getting a fresh mandate from the 
country against so stalwart an op- 
ponent as Mr Walter Nash. He did 
some hard things without arousing 
bitterness, and was known to friend 
and foe alike as ‘ bloody old Syd, 
an appellation which was intended 
as a compliment. Certainly neither 


this country nor the Commonwealth | j 


has had a more loyal friend. 

Mr Holland’s prospective suc- 
cessor as leader of the National 
Party, Mr Holyoake, was in London 
this year. He had to undertake 
some rather delicate trade negotia- 
tions and, while showing himself a 
pretty keen bargainer, his affection 
for this country was never in doubt. 
Mr Holland will leave him with a 
difficult election to fight in the 
autumn, the general opinion being 
that the Government will be for- 
tunate if it gets back with a reduced 
majority; also that, as in this 
country, its chances of success depend 
less on any enthusiasm over the 
Government’s performances than on 
a fear of what Labour may do if it 
is returned to power. 


According to Colonel Jackson, 
Russia has been invaded seven 
times, and only once successfully, 
when Rurik and his Vikings came 
down from the north. But they 
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came not to raid, but to settle, and 
ultimately were adopted and absorbed 
jn a comparatively amicable fashion 
by the conquered. Even the Tartars, 
who gave so much trouble, enjoyed 
only temporary successes; and as 
for the other invaders, they all found 
Russia—so large, so apparently weak, 
and so tempting—an illusion, a dis- 
appointment, and finally a disaster. 

Then there were the Poles, who 
at one time bade fair to repeat 
Rurik’s feat and establish themselves 
in Moscow. There were the Swedes, 
and notably Charles XII., who won 
every battle except the last—Poltava 
—and the last destroyed him. But 
Charles, the finest tactician in Europe, 
was matched against Peter the Great, 
amaster of strategy. 

Russia, of course, was the beginning 
of Napoleon’s end. He, too, won his 
battles and lost his campaign. After 
Borodino, where for political reasons 
Kutusov had to stand and fight, 
Napoleon actually reached Moscow. 
By all the rules he had won the war, 
but to his surprise the Russians 
ignored his overtures. He had made 
peace without much trouble in Vienna 
and in Berlin, but he could not make 
it in Moscow. He had to retreat, 
and in the course of doing so brought 
out of the country about 1000 men 
from the 400,000 who had marched 
in a few months earlier. Without 


winning a battle Alexander had 
destroyed the Grande Armée. 
Finally there was Hitler. He could 
not capture Moscow or Leningrad, 
but by skilful use of his Panzers 
succeeded, where 


Napoleon had 
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failed, in bringing the Russians to 
battle. He occupied large tracts of 
the country, but although the Rus- 
sians suffered fearful casualties, fresh 
armies always appeared. Hitler, 
unlike Napoleon, did not attempt to 
retreat: he would hardly allow his 
generals to utter a word so unwel- 
come. He sat out the winter of 
1941-42, or rather, his wretched 
soldiers, unequipped for the climate, 
sat it out. In the summer of 1942 he 
tried a second advance. He still 
could not capture Moscow or Lenin- 
grad ; he failed to reach the Cauca- 
sian oilfields; and at Stalingrad he 
met his Waterloo. The Wehrmacht, 
which throve on victory, wilted 
under failure, and the rest was a 
story of defeat, needlessly accen- 
tuated by Hitler’s obstinacy. 

What is the moral of Colonel 
Jackson’s book? He certainly seems 
to think that Russia is virtually 
impregnable, provided she defends 
herself with the weapons she has— 
her climate, which provides a winter 
of a severity that would destroy 
almost any invader; the ice, the 
snow and the mud, which would 
disorganise any transport ; her almost 
limitless reserves of tough fighting 
men; above all, her vast spaces, 
which can swallow up whole armies, 
and her lack of any really vulnerable 
spot at which an enemy can strike. 
The invader can take city after city; 
he can occupy hundreds of square 
miles of country; but Russia, how- 
ever hurt, can still go on fighting 
and give back as good as she has 
taken. 
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Yet Colonel Jackson, persuasively 
though he writes, does not en- 
tirely convince. Hitler very nearly 
achieved his purpose. If he had 
left a little more latitude to his 
generals, he might have won through ; 
he could certainly have avoided the 
calamity of Stalingrad, which demor- 
alised the German Army. After the 
first resounding victories, he had 


not only by her own efforts, but } 

the help of her allies. It is unlikely 
that without their support, not on 

in tanks and aeroplanes, but in the 
threat of a continental landing, Russi 
would have failed to make peace 
(a second Brest Litovsk perhaps) 
in 1942. The real moral, therefore, 
may be that the technique of modem 
war has done much to offset Russia’s 


too many objectives for his resources 
and was always trying to do too she acquires vulnerable spots, and 
much with too little. His communi- _ these can be reached by air if not by 
cations might have been uncut if the land. If this were not true, the 
wanton cruelty of the invaders had §_ world might have been at war again 
not turned a welcoming population before now; and if it is true, the 
into Partisans. It is also to be deterring thought may save us from 
remembered that Russia was saved = another devastating conflict. 


natural advantages. As she grows, 
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LAGOS: Principal port and Federal 

capital] of Nigeria, Lagos is of comparatively 

recent origin although Portuguese navigators 

first discovered it in the second half of the 5th 

century. The island on which Lagos stands was 

in those days little more than a mudbank in a 

large shallow lagoon but the development of 

the palm oil trade and the completion of the 

railway to Kano—which gave access to: the 

agricultural and mineral wealth of the country—greatly in- 
creased the importance of the port. Ext:~sive harbour work 
has been in hand for several years and as a result modern ships 
drawing up to 26 ft. of water can now be accommodated. The 
port of Lagos and its new extension at Apapa on the mainland 
opposite have deep water berths and wharves well provided 
with modern equipment to cope with the increasing volume of 
Nigeria’s trade with countries overseas. 

Business men who require information on current 
commercial conditions in Nigeria are invited to get 
into touch with our Intelligence Department, 54 
Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. Up-to-date reports 
from our branches in Lagos and elsewhere are readily 
obtainable on request. 
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